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THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES.' 


BY GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


II. 
THE SECOND VISIT (OCTOBER 1855—APRIL 1856). 


If Truth were again a goddess, I would make Thackeray her High Priest. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


In October 1855 Thackeray departed on his second lecture tour 
in the United States, from which he returned to England in 
April 1856. The subject of the uncompleted lectures on ‘ The 
Four Georges’—for he finished the last one in America—seems 
first to have occurred to him several years previous, while travel- 
ling on the Continent. In 1852 he wrote: ‘I had a notion of 
lectures on the Four Georges, and going to Hanover to look at 
the place whence that race came; but if I hope for preferment 
hereafter, I mean Police-magistrateship or what not, I had best 
keep a civil tongue in my head: and I should be sure to say 
something impudent if I got upon that subject: and as I have no 
Heaven-sent mission to do this job, why, perhaps I had best look 
for another. And the malheur is, that because it is a needless 
job, and because I might just as well leave it alone, it is most 
likely I shall be at it.’ In August 1855 Thackeray wrote: ‘I am 
going to try in the next six weeks to write four lectures for the 
great North American Republic, and deliver them after they are 
tired of the stale old humourists.’ 

Two days before sailing, some threescore friends and admirers 
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entertained him at the London Tavern, Charles Dickens presiding 
at the dinner, and proposing the toast of the evening. Thackeray 
delivered a carefully-prepared reply, which was followed by some 
complimentary verses by another guest, ‘a friend of the O’Mul- 
ligan,’ recited with great success. 

In the course of an after-dinner address delivered in London 
in 1857, Thackeray said: ‘The last time I visited America, two 
years ago, I sailed on board the Africa, Captain Harrison. As 
she was steaming out of Liverpool one fine blowy October day, 
and was hardly over the bar, when, animated by those peculiar 
sensations not uncommon to landsmen at the commencement of a 
sea-voyage, I was holding on amidships, up comes a quick-eyed, 
shrewd-looking little man, who holds on to the rope next to me, 
and says: ‘‘ Mr. Thackeray, I am the representative of the house 
of D. Appleton & Co., of Broadway, New York—a most liberal 
and enterprising firm, who will be most happy to do business with 
you.” Idon’t know that we then did any business in the line 
thus delicately hinted at, because at that particular juncture we 
were both of us called, by a heavy lurch of the ship, to a casting- 
up of accounts of a far less agreeable character.’ 

As on his previous visit, Thackeray landed in Boston, where 
he was most cordially welcomed, and where his lectures on ‘ The 
Four Georges’ were highly commended by the critics. He 
renewed intimacies made there years earlier, and formed many 
new friendships, seeing much of Ticknor, ‘Tom’ Appleton, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Dana, and Prescott, whose histories, he said, 
afforded him more pleasure than Macaulay’s; and he added: 
‘When we make a little fortune it will be pleasant some day to 
write a nice little history book. But where is the memory of 
the astonishing Macaulay ?’ 

Who that saw Thackeray in the United States in the ’fifties 
will ever forget that giant form, crowned by a stately and massive 
head, covered with almost snow-white hair? Said Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, who was five feet seven, to a young friend as they 
approached the English humourist and Bayard Taylor in Broad- 
way: ‘Behold those two Brobdingnags coming this way. Toge- 
ther they measure twelve feet and several inches in their stock- 
ings.’ The youth was presented, a few words of cordial greetings 
were exchanged, and the giant littératewrs passed on. Halleck 
called his companion’s attention to the fact that Thackeray had a 
particularly smal] hand, half inherited, his friend Fitz Gerald 
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suggested, from the Hindu people among whom he was born. A 
few days later Bayard Taylor received the following note from 


Thackeray : 
‘Wednesday, Clarendon [1855]. 


‘My peAR Mr. TayLtor A card has just been given to me 
which you must have written without having received my note 
written and promised to be sent from the Albion to the Tribune 
yesterday. Young has arranged the Press Club dinner should 
take place on Saturday 17th instead of 24th and we shall meet 
there I hope. 

‘And don’t, don’t give a dinner at Delmonico’s please. I 
did yesterday and it’s a sin to spend so much money on the 
belly. Let us have content and mutton chops and I shall bea 
great deal better pleased than with that godless disbursement of 
dollars... 


Notwithstanding Thackeray’s protest, he was bidden to a 
Delmonico Sunday breakfast a few days later, and of all the 
eighteen choice spirits who were present at the delightful enter- 
tainment, when the chief guest gave ‘ Dr. Martin Luther,’ and 
Curtis and Wallack sang the duet ‘ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes, Richard Henry Stoddard remembers that he is the only 
survivor. It may be mentioned here that the two ‘big fellows’ 
became great friends. With three possible exceptions, Thackeray 
admired Bayard Taylor more than any other American that he 
had met, and a few years later presented to him Schiller’s sword, 
perhaps his most valued possession ; for Fields relates that on one 
occasion, when Thackeray desired a little service done for a friend, 
he remarked with a quizzical expression, ‘Please say the favour 
will greatly oblige a man of the name of Thackeray, whose only 
recommendation is that he has seen Napoleon ' and Goethe, and 
is the owner of Schiller’s sword.’ Taylor bequeathed the sword to 
the museum of Weimar, where it may now be seen among many 
relics of Goethe and Schiller. Thackeray purchased it in Weimar, 
using it as a part of his court costume when, as a student there, 
he was invited to the Grand Duke’s hall and other entertainments. 


1 Thackeray as a youth, while on a voyage from India to England, saw at 
St. Helena a short, fat man in white clothes, wearing a large straw hat. It was 
the hero whose meteor-like career was closed by Wellington at Waterloo, and 
whose funeral Thackeray witnessed in Paris. He afterwards described it in 
the paper entitled ‘The Second Funeral of Napoleon.’ 


1—2 
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In January 1856 Thackeray was again in Philadelphia, where 
large audiences listened to his lectures on ‘The Four Georges,’ 
and where he renewed his agreeable intimacies with William B. 
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From the original in the collection of Major William H. Lambert. 


Reed, Morton McMichael, William D. Lewis, president of the 
Girard Bank, Thomas J. Wharton, and many others, of whom 
perhaps the only survivor is Mrs. Caspar Wister. 
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Thackeray had a particular delight in schoolboys, and an ex- 
cellent way with them, as several American lads of New York 
and Philadelphia who experienced his liberality still remember. 
After his death two of the Philadelphians published apprecia- 
tive notices of the great author with the titles of ‘A Friend of my 
Childhood,’ and ‘A Child’s Glimpse of Thackeray.’ The mother 
of one of these schoolboys objected to his pocketing the sovereign, 
or five-dollar gold piece, presented to him by Thackeray, who 
vainly endeavoured to convince her that this specimen of bene- 
ficence was a thing of course in England. The result was that the 
coin was returned, but three months later the lad was made happy 
by the receipt of copies of ‘ Vanity Fair’ and ‘ Pendennis,’ across 
the title-pages of which he saw written, in a curiously small and 
delicate hand, his name, ‘ Henry Reed,’ with W. M. Thackeray’s 
kind regards, April 1856.’ A passage in Dickens’s brief tribute 
to his brother novelist will be recalled: ‘I remember his once 
asking me with fantastic gravity, when he had been to Eton, where 
my eldest son then was, whether I felt as he did in regard to never 
seeing a boy without wanting instantly to give him a sovereign. 
I thought of this when I looked down into his grave, after he was 
laid there, for I looked down into it over the shoulder of a boy to 
whom he had been kind.’ Another English lad to whom that 
‘ big mass of soul,’ as Carlyle described Thackeray, ‘ with its beauti- 
ful vein of genius,’ gave a golden guinea, still treasures it among 
his most valued possessions. He is now known as one of the fore- 
most heroes of the South African War—General Baden-Powell. 

At Baltimore, where Thackeray was the guest of John P. 
Kennedy, he repeated his lectures ; also in Richmond, Charleston, 
Savannah, Macon, Mobile—which city he greatly admired, ‘ though 
we did not make a mint of money there’—and New Orleans, 
where he records: ‘The papers here are very civil except one a 
Hirish paper, which I am told whips me severely: but I don’t 
read it and don’t mind it or any abuse from dear old Ireland.’ 
When, during his Southern tour, a Virginia friend inquired of 
Thackeray if he purposed to give his impressions of America to 
the public as his predecessor Charles Dickens had done, he promptly 
replied, ‘ I shall record my opinions on the Americans in the book 
that I do not intend to write.’ In St. Louis the lectures were well 
received, and the lecturer met two interesting characters—Captain 


1 The late Judge Reed of Philadelphia, son of Professor Henry Reed, lost on 
the steamer Arctic. 
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Bonneville, immortalised by Irving, and Pierre Choteau, the 
famous fur-trader, a son of one of the brothers who founded the 
Western city in 1764. It was at the Planters’ House that 
Thackeray overheard his waiter say to an associate, ‘That’s the 
great Thacker.’ ‘Well, what’s to be done?’ said the other. 
‘ D——d if I know,’ was the response. As indicated in the follow- 
ing letter to William Duer Robinson, Thackeray delivered his 
lectures on the Georges in Cincinnati, and then set out for New 
York, sending a few lines en route to his family, in which he says : 
‘How sparkling Lake Erie looked, how pretty the country was, 
albeit still wintry. But Europe is a prettier country still for me, 


and [I still long for it.’ 
‘St. Louis. Mo. 26 March [1856]. 


‘My pear Rosinson. I think and hope and trust to be at 
New York next week. Is the Bower of Virtue vacant? O how 
glad I shall be to occupy it !—Is there a bed for Charles my man ? 

‘ Yours always 
‘'W. M. THACKERAY. 


‘address care Mercantile Library Cincinnati.’ 


The Bower of Virtue was No. 604 Houston Street, near 
Broadway, between Green and Mercer. Its site is now occupied 
by a warehouse, but on the north side of the street are still to be 
seen several old-fashioned two-storied brick houses of the same 
style as the one that sheltered Thackeray for several weeks during 
his second visit to the United States. At that time Mr. Robinson, 
J.C. B. Davis, and Samuel E. Lyons occupied what the humourist 
styles ‘the Bower of Virtue.’ Mr. Davis, one of the few survivors 
among Thackeray's intimate American friends, says, in letters to 
the writer : 

‘My acquaintance with Thackeray began in a very pleasant 
way. In the summer of 1849 I went to London, with a letter to 
Mr. Thomas Baring, the head of the house of Baring Bros., and 
commonly known as Tom Baring. This brought me the usual 
invitation to dinner, but as the cholera was then prevalent in 
London, I found only two other guests. No presentations were 
made, and I finished my dinner and the cigars which followed it 
without knowing the names of my fellow-guests. When we came 
to leave, one of them, finding that I was going past Hyde Park 
Corner, said that he was going the same way, and we walked along 
together. When we reached the corner, as I was crossing Piccadilly, 
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he said he was to have an early dinner the next day, and after- 
wards take his guests to Vauxhall: would I come? I answered 
that I should be glad to come, and was about to add that I had 
not the slightest idea what his name was, when he handed me his 
card, told me the hour for dinner, and we bade each other good 
night. When I got to a street light I saw that I had been spend- 
ing the evening with Thackeray. “ Vanity Fair” was the only novel 
which he had then published in full, and we were not as familiar 
with his appearance then as we afterwards became. 

‘The next day I went to the dinner, and found as companions 
most of the men who figure on the platform with him in the 
second number of the twelfth volume of “Punch”: Doyle, 
Tom Taylor, Lemon, Leech, Douglas Jerrold, &e. We went to 
Vauxhall after dinner, and spent a pleasant evening there. A 
little later, when Pendennis went to the same place, I understood 
why we had*been there. With the acquaintances I made then 
I had most friendly relations afterwards. They made my stay of 
three years in England a most happy one. 

‘In 1852 Thackeray made his first visit to the United States. 
I followed about a month later, reaching New York on New Year’s 
day, 1853. I had hardly got into the hotel on Broadway, nearly 
opposite Grace Church, when he appeared and said he had an in- 
vitation for me to a reception party to be given that evening at a 
villa in the country, and would call for me. He came in a sleigh 
at the appointed hour, and took me to the out-of-town villa on the 
west side of Fifth Avenue, between 37th and 38th streets. 

‘You ask me about our lower floor in Houston Street. Like 
all New York houses of that day, it contained two rooms (with 
closets). The front was our dining-room. The closets between 
were our pantry; and the rear room was occupied as a bedroom 
by Samuel E. Lyon, Esq., whose family lived in Westchester 
County. He practised law in New York, where he was in partner- 
ship with Alexander Hamilton, grandson of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton. They had a large business, and often he had to stay over in 
town. When he did he made his home with us... .’ 

To the Bower of Virtue Thackeray was again heartily welcomed 
on his arrival in New York, and a corner was found for Charles, 
who was an excellent specimen of the good English valet. After 
his departure from New York, Mr. Robinson received a note from 
the novelist, saying: ‘ By the time you receive this, dear William, 
I shall be almost out of the harbour. Let me ask you to accept 
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this little gift, as a remembrance of the many, many pleasant days 
and nights we have passed together.’ The present was a beautiful 
silver tankard, simply inscribed, ‘W. D. Robinson from W. M. 
Thackeray, April 26, 1856, which is still in the possession of Mr. 
Robinson’s family. Another equally prized treasure is a copy of 
‘The Virginians,’ presented by the author, with the following 
daintily-written inscription : 

In the U. States and in the Queen’s dominions 

All people have a right to their opinions, 

And many people don’t much relish ‘ The Virginians.’ 


Peruse my book, dear R., and if you find it 
A little to your taste, I hope you'll bind it. 


In addition to George Bancroft, who knew Byron, Thackeray 
became well acquainted with Charles King, president of Columbia 
College, who, with his elder brother John, was at school at Harrow 
with Byron and Peel, their father, Rufus King, being then 
American Minister to the Court of St. James. This fine type of 
gentleman of the old school expressed to the English cuthor his 
admiration for Byron’s pluck. Once, when Harrow challenged 
Eton to a match at cricket, Eton refused, saying, ‘ Eton only plays 
with schools of royal foundation.’ Mr. King remembered Byron 
saying, ‘I am not good at cricket ’"—alluding to his foot—‘ but if 
you get up an eleven to fight an Eton eleven, I should like to be 
one of yours.’* James G. King, a younger brother of John and 
Charles, was Thackeray's New York banker. 

Before sailing for Liverpool, Thackeray gave a farewell dinner 
at Delmonico’s, then on the corner of Broadway and Chambers 
Street, opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s. Thirty-two guests sat 
down with him, including Reed and several other Philadelphia 
friends, who came to New York to attend the entertainment. 
The last survivor said, ‘We had a glorious night of it,’ and he 
remembered that the party included Cozzens, Cranch, Curtis, 
Daly, Dana, Charles A. Davis, Duer, Hackett, Halleck, Hicks, 
Charles King, Robinson, Taylor, the two Wallacks, Ward, and 
Young. Alas! 


All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


‘Thackeray was in fine spirits,’ writes George William Curtis, 
‘and when the cigars were lighted he said that there should be 


? Byron played for Harrow against Eton in 1805, scoring 7 and 2 in his two 
innings. The name of King does not figure among the players in that year.—Ep. 
CORNHILL. 
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no speech-making, but that everybody, according to the old rule 
of festivity, should sing a song or tell a story. James Wallack 
was one of the guests, and with a kind of shyness which was un- 
expected but very agreeable in a veteran actor, he pleaded very 
earnestly that he could not sing and knew no story. But with 
friendly persistence, which yet was not immoderate, Thackeray 
declared that no excuse could be allowed, because it would be a 
manifest injustice to every other modest man at table and put a 
summary end to the hilarity. ‘“ Now, Wallack,” he continued, 
“‘we all know you to be a truthful man. You can, since you say 
so, neither sing a song or tell a story. But I tell you what you 
can do better than any living man—you can give us the great 
scene from ‘ The Rent Day.’” There was a burst of enthusiastic 
agreement, and old Wallack, smiling and yielding, still sitting at 
the table in his evening dress, proceeded in a most effective and 
touching recitation from one of his most famous parts. No 
enjoyment of it was greater and no applause sincerer than those 
of Thackeray, who presently sang his “ Little Billee,” with infinite 
gusto.’ As a pendant to the above, Judge Daly, the last of the 
party, after more than twoscore years, remembered two additional 
incidents of the evening: that the poet Halleck, remaining in his 
seat—for, as he said, he could not speak standing—made a 
remarkably bright little speech, and that Curtis and Lester 
Wallack sang several duets. 

Two days before his departure on the American steamer 
Baltic, which sailed for Liverpool April 24, Thackeray dined 
with Charles Augustus Davis, meeting, among others, ‘lovely 
Sally Baxter’ and the poet Halleck. At that pleasant dinner- 
party he expressed great regret that he came to the United States 
too late to meet Cooper, for whose writings he entertained the 
highest admiration, and referred to the affecting final scene in 
‘The Prairie’ when the dying Leatherstocking said, ‘Here!’ as 
surpassing anything that he had met with in English literature. 

A few days after Thackeray sailed, Halleck was speaking to a 
young friend of the exquisite scene in ‘The Newcomes’ when the 
dying Colonel drew himself up, exclaiming, ‘ Adsum!’ and he re- 
marked that the similarity between this and the Cooper scene, to 
which attention had been called at the Davis dinner, was certainly 
a singular literary coincidence, but undoubtedly undesigned, 
adding, ‘I know of nothing in nineteenth-century fiction likely to 
outlive them.’ 
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The first message received from Thackeray after his departure 
from the United States was addressed to Mr. William Duer 


Robinson. 
‘On board last day. May 7, 1856. 


‘MY DEAR OLD Rosinson I tell you that writing is just as 
dismal and disgusting as saying good bye. I hate it and but for 
a sense of duty I wouldn’t write at all—confound me if I would. 
But you know after a fellow has been so uncommonly hospitable 
and kind and that sort of thing—a fellow ought you see to write 
and tell a fellow that a fellow’s very much obliged and—in a word 
you understand. Sir you made me happy when I was with you, 
you made me sorry to come away and you make me happy now 
when I think what a kind generous friendly W DR you are. 
You have Davis back in the Bower of Virtue—you’'ll fill that jug 
one day and drink to my health won’t you? and when you come 
to Europe you ’ll come to me & my girls mind, and we'll see if 
there is not some good claret at 36 Onslow Square... . 

‘Home. (wiz 36 Onslow Square, 
Brompton London) May 9. 

‘We did pass the bar, and didn’t I have a good dinner at the 
Adelphi, and wasn’t I glad to get back to town yesterday, and 
wasn’t there a great dinner at the Garrick Club (the Annual 
Shakspeare dinner w" ought to have come off on the 23d. ult. 
but was put off on acc‘ of a naval review) and didn’t I make a 
Yankee speech, and oh lor’ Robinson! haven’t I got a headache 
this morning? I’m ashamed to ask for a sober-water that’s the 
fact.— And so here’s the old house, the old room, the old teapot 
by my bedside, the old trees nodding in at the window—it looks 
as if I’d never been away—and that it is a dream I have been 
making. Well, in my dream I dreamt there was an uncommonly 
good fellow by name W D R. and I dreamed that he treated me 
with all sorts of kindness, and I send him and J C B D.'and DD? 
(and what’s L’s name downstairs ?*) my heartiest regards; and 
when my young women come home I shall tell them what a deal 
of kindness their Papa had across the water. So good bye, my 


dear Robinson & believe me always gratefully yours 
‘WMT. 


‘Tell Jim Wallack that we hadn’t a single actor at the Shak- 
speare dinner and that F. Fladgate and C Dance send their best 


1 J. C. Bancroft Davis. ? Denning Duer. 8 Samuel E. Lyons. 
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remembrances to him. How did that Sunday dinner go off? 
Was it as bad as the dreary Friday ?’ 

The following letter is addressed to his friend Frederick S. 
Cozzens, whom he had visited at his Yonkers cottage, described so 
humorously in the ‘ Sparrowgrass Papers.’ 

‘36 Onslow Sq: London. 
‘Feb. 8 [1857]. (It’s a Sunday evening) and I’m waiting 
for dinner, & that’s how you come by an answer. 

‘My Dear Cozzens: Thank you for a sight of your hand- 
writing, and the kindly reminiscences of those jolly 
Centurions whose hospitality and affectionateness this © 
never intends to forget. What pleased me most in your 
letter is to have it under your own hand & seal that you are 
well. I should like to see those pretty little chicks again—that 
snug cottage—those rosy-tinted palisades—that dining-room cup- 
board up w" victuals came with clangor—that snug bedroom 
where the celebrated Thacker left the razor strap and could hear 
for hours Judge Daly talking talking into midnight. My dear 
old Judge—I haven’t forgot what I owe him. . . . Where Bayard 
may be now the Loramussy only knows—We liked his pretty 
sisters, we had brief glimpses of a jolly time together—we hope 
to meet in April or May when I bragged about taking him into 
the fashionable world. But I hear that I am in disgrace with 
the fashionable world for speaking disrespectfully of the Georgy 
porgies—and am not to be invited myself, much more to be 
allowed to take others into polight society. I writhe at the 
exclusion. The Georges are so astoundingly popular here that 
I go on month after month hauling in fresh bags of sovereigns, 
wondering that the people are not tired & that the lecturer is not 
found out. To-morrow I am away for 2 months to the North— 
have found a Barnum who pays me an awful sum for April & 
May, and let us hope June—shall make £10,000 by my beloved 
monarchs one way or the other—and then and then then—well 
I don’t know what is going to happen. If I had not to write 20 
letters a day on business I would have written to George Curtis, 
and given him an old man’s blessing on his marriage. But I 
can’t write—no, only for business or for money can this pen bite 
this paper. As I am talking nonsense to you, all the fellows 
are present in my mind, I hear their laughter & talk, a 
and taste that 44 Chateau Margaux, and that Champagne 
do you remember ?—And I say again I would like to 
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see those pretty little chicks. So the Atheneum assaulted you— 
lo you now! I never heard of the cireumstance—the shot is 
fired, the report is over, the man not killed—the critic pop- 
gunning away at some other mark by this time—and you I hope 
you are writing some more of those papers. Your book & Bayard 
Taylor's helped me over the voyage—How curious it is writing! 
I feel as if I was back again in New York and shaking hands with 
100 of you—the heart becomes warm—God bless all good fellows 
say I. Shall I ever see you all again? Providebit Dominus— 





From the original in the collection of Major William H. Lambert. 


A THACKERAY SKETCH. 


I forget whether you know Bancroft Davis—The folks here are 
hospitable to him. He hasa pleasant time. Yesterday we elected 
him into the Garrick—and on the mantelpiece in my dining- 
room is a bottle of madeira w® he gave it me and w® I am going 
to hand out to some worthies who are coming to dine. They 
have never tasted anything like it—that’s the fact. As I go 
on twaddling I feel I MUST come back & see you all. I praise 
Mr. Washington five times more here than I did in the States— 
our people cheer—the fine folks look a little glum but the cele- 
brated Thacker does not care for their natural ill-temper. Only 
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2 newspapers here have abused me—& I have been quite on their 
side. 

‘April 5. To think this was written on Feb. 8 and left in 
my portfolio! I went out of town the next day only returned 
April 3—have been killing & eating the Georges ever since. 
I do not know what this letter is about—I am not going to read 
so much M.S. if I can help it, but I remember, when I wrote it, 
how I had a great desire to commune with my old chums at New 











From the original in the collection of Major William H. Lambert. 
ANOTHER THACKERAY SKETCH. 


York and hereby renew the kindest greetings to them. Tell me, 
Judge Daly, are you married & ahappy? If soI will send you 
those books I owe you. Poor Kane! I grieved to think of that 
hero carried so soon out of our world. There—I can no more— 
good bye my dear Cozzens—I salute you my excellent Century— 


G. Curtis & Young! & Daly I am yours always 
‘W. M. THACKERAY.’ 


The cordial note which follows was written to Bayard Taylor, 
mentioned in the above letter, who was then in London, receiving 


1 William Young, editor of the ‘ Albion.’ 
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many kindly attentions from Thackeray, including, a little later, 
a portrait of Tennyson, with the message accompanying it, to 
which were added a few lines. Taylor appended his initials and 
the date, June 1857, so that, as may be seen in the facsimile 
given on the next page, the same sheet contains the handwriting 
of the three T’s—Tennyson, Thackeray, and Taylor. The original 
is framed with the portrait, and belongs to Mrs. Bayard Taylor. 
In his ‘ At Home and Abroad,’ Taylor describes a pleasant annual 
dinner given by Thackeray in July 1857, to the writers for 
‘Punch,’ at which he and three other Americans were present. 
The others he describes as ‘a noted sculptor, the architect-in- 
chief of the Central Park, and an ex-editor of the New York 
“Times.” ’ 
‘36 Onslow Square 29 May [1857]. 

‘My DEAR Bayarp I have written a letter to Tennyson con- 
taining comments upon your character, which I couldn’t safely 
trust to your own hand—and so, you'll go to Freshwater in the 
Isle of Wight and he’ll be prepared to receive you. The girls are 
sorry not to see the sisters who must have had a famous time and 
we here shall be delighted to shake hands with you—A month 
sooner we would not have let you camp out elsewhere, but I have 
just pulled part of my house down and have only one bed-chamber 
where there were to be two. But live as close as you can to us 
and eat drink smoke come in and out as you please, and you'll 


be sure to please 
‘WM. FZ 


Some faint colour is given to the claim made by many Mary- 
landers that John P. Kennedy wrote a portion, if not an entire 
chapter, of ‘The Virginians’ by Thackeray’s frequent appeals 
to American friends for aid. These occur in several commu- 
nications of this period, including the following addressed to 
William D. Robinson, ‘ Cashier of the Customs, New York,’ which 
Mrs. Ritchie describes as ‘a delightful letter,’ adding: ‘I think 
it can be scarcely necessary to contradict the assertion that Mr. 
Kennedy wrote a chapter’ in “ The Virginians,” which is entirely 
in my father’s handwriting. No doubt Mr. Kennedy gave him 
the facts about the scenery, but Iam sure that my father wrote 
his own books, for no one could have written them for him.’ 

Mr. Dandridge Kennedy writes from Warrenton, Virginia: 


1 The chapter referred to is that headed ‘ Intentique ora tenebant.’ 
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‘While in this country, Thackeray was, for a time, the guest of 
my uncle, John P. Kennedy, and during that period my uncle 
took him on a visit to his brother, Mr. Andrew Kennedy, in 
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From the original in the collection of Major William H. Lambert. 


LETTER FROM THACKERAY TO LADY LONDONDERRY. 


Virginia. I believe that many of the family have credited the 

chapter you speak of to my uncle, but I cannot positively assert 

it. Mr. Latrobe was very intimate with my uncle, and, I think, 
VOL. XI1.—NO. 67, N.S. 2 
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knew much of his literary and other work, and would be careful 
in any statement he made. I saw Mr. Thackeray while he was 
staying with my uncle, and knew that the latter gave him much 
information as to the Virginia people and country, and that he 
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LETTER FROM THACKERAY TO LADY LONDONDERRY. 


took him on the visit to Virginia that he might see it for himself. 
I am not sure that they visited the exact spot of Virginia that 
Thackeray describes, and about which my uncle had written a. 
great deal.’ 
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‘Saturday. Jan. 23. 1858. 36 Onslow Sq. 


‘A sudden gust of friendship blows from this boosom in the 
direction of Houston Street and my Wobinson. The fact is, Sir, 
I was in the drawing room just now, and out of a portfolio on one 
of the elegant rosewood tables, there peeped a photograph, w® 
represented the honest old mug of W. D. R. How is he? Can 
he afford to drink claret still? are there any cocktails about 604 ? 
I would give a guinea to be there—and now and then get quite 
a bust of feeling towards folks on your side. Davis’s marriage 
came upon me quite inopportunely ; I have had to give presents 
to no less than 4 brides this year and I can’t positively stand no 
more. The last was Libbie Strong, whose votive teapot is at this 
present moment in my house, waiting for an opportunity to X 
thé water. What can I tell you about myself? nothing very 
good, new, or funny. . . . Virginians are doing pretty well thank 
you, but not so very well as we expected so that I only draw 
250£ per month instead of 300£ as the agreement is. But I like 
every body who deal with me to make money by me so I cede 
those 50£ you see until better times. I have just paid the last 
of the Oxford Election bills, and got how much do you think out 
of 900£?—13£ is the modest figure returned. Then you know 
J. G King’s Sons have somehow forgotten to send me any divi- 
dends upon Michigan Centrals & N Y Centrals. So I am not 
much richer in Jan 58 than I was in Jan 57. that’s the fact. 
But then in compensation I live very much more expensively. 
Charles, much injured by going to America, has been ruined by 
the company he keeps next door. Next door has a butler and a 
footman in livery. Charles found it was impossible to carry on 
without a footman in livery ; so when the girls dine off 2 mutton 
chops they have the pleasure of being waited on by 2 menials 
who walk round & round them. We give very good dinners. 
our house is full of pretty little things. our cellar is not badly off. 
Sir I am going in a few days to pay 100£ for 18 dozen of ’48 
claret that is not to be drunk for 4 years. That is the price 
Wine has got to now. "Tis as dear as at New York. No wonder 
a fellow can’t afford to send a marriage token to his friend when 
he lives in this here extravagant way. I fondly talk of going to 
America in the autumn and finishing my story sur les lieum. 
I want to know what was the colour of Washington’s livery— 
Where the deuce was George Warrington carried after he was 
knocked down at Braddock’s defeat? Was he taken by Indians 
2—2 
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into a French fort? I want him to be away for a year anda half, 
or until the siege of Quebec. If you see Fred. Cozzens or George 
Curtis, ask them to manage this job for me, and send me a little 
line stating what really has happened to the eldest of the 2 
Virginians (This is genteeler paper than the other, w" I use for 
my “copy” paper.) I only got my number done last night, and 
am getting more disgustingly lazy every day. I can’t do the 
work until it’s wanted. . . . Sir I came up stairs now to do a 
little work before dinner; only I thought how much pleasanter it 
would be to have a chat with old Robinson! Do you see in the 
Times this morning the death of Beverley Robinson late a Captain 
of the R. Artillery? He must be one of you. And now it is 5 
minutes to 7: and it is time to go dress for dinner. Hark at 
the Brougham-horse snorting in the frost !’ 
Then follows this sketch : 


H@ ORESSES FoR DINNER 
From the original lent by Robert Emmet Robinson. 


And the letter runs on: 


‘This is Wednesday 27. What do you think I did yesterday? 
gave one of the old ’51 lectures in a suburb of London. It was 
quite refreshing. Went there with my doctor who attended me 
all last year without a fee—gave him the 25£ cheque w® they gave 
me for the lecture. It was easily earned money wasn’t it? 
How shall I fill up the rest of this thin paper? Ever since the 
Georges I have been in disgrace with the Bo Monde. My former 
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entertainers the Earls and Marquises having fought very shy of 
me. This year they’re beginning to come back. 

‘Thursday 25". Yes, but the 25° February. What a time 
this letter has been a-composing! I have written a number, two 
numbers, since it began have spent ever so much money grown 
ever so much older and not a bit wiser—am just at my desk 
again... . IfI don’t write this letter off now I shall never send 
it that’s flat. It must go, Robinson, and I want you to ask Duer 
THIS IS THE ONLY IMPORTANT PART of the letter whether 
(I cannot spoil my own mug on the other side) the Michigan 
Centrals and New York Centrals are ever going to pay, and what 
becomes of the absent dividend of last year? What are my 
Michigan Bonds worth now? Will you get me a philosophic 
answer to these questions please? What more? I often look at 
your beauteous image. Next week I am going to Macready in 
the country to read one of those demd old Georges. He offers 
me 50£ to read in 2 little towns close by and I won’t. Why do 
for nothing what I won’t do for 50£? because I am sick of letting 
myself out for hire—I have just bought a famous little cob that 
carries me to perfection. Adieu Robinson, Davis, Duer. 

‘W MT [signed in monogram ].’ 


As the story of ‘ Henry Esmond’ was the fruit of Thackeray’s 
researches for the preparation of his lectures on the ‘English 
Humourists,’ so ‘The Virginians’ originated in his studies for 
‘The Four Georges’ and his second visit to the United States. 
The first number appeared in November 1857. The reader will 
recall the opening lines : 


On the library wall of one of the most famous writers of America there hang 
two crossed swords, which his relatives wore in the great War of Independence. 
The one sword was gallantly drawn in the service of the King, the other was the 
weapon of a brave and honoured republican soldier. The possessor of the harm- 
less trophy has earned for himself a name alike honoured in his ancestor’s country 
and his own, where genius such as his has always a peaceful welcome. 


Concerning this Mr. Prescott wrote : 
‘Boston, November 30, 1857. 
‘My pDEAR THACKERAY: I was much pleased on seeing you 
opened your new novel with a compliment to my two swords of 
Bunker Hill memory and their unworthy proprietor. It was 
prettily done, and I take it very kind of you. I could not have 
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wished anything better, nor certainly have preferred any other 
pen to write it among all the golden pens of history and romance. 


[ am sure you will believe me. .. . 
‘Witiiam H. PRescort.’ 





From the original in the collection of Major William H. Lambert. 
A THACKERAY SKETCH (POSSIBLY A CARICATURE OF HIMSELF). 


Among Thackeray’s many American correspondents was George 
William Curtis, who in ‘ Harper’s Magazine,’ immediately after 
the great author’s death, published a touching tribute to his 
memory. Unfortunately he seems not to have preserved any of 
the numerous notes and letters received from his gifted friend, 
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but fortunately we find one written to Thackeray containing 
pleasant references to ‘ The Virginians’: 


‘ North Shore, Staten Island, June 17, 1858. 

(This day eighty-three years ago, we had a tussle on Bunker Hill.) 
‘ My DEAR THACKERAY—I have received all your kind messages, 
and we have a hundred times conceived a round robin to you 
which flew away before we caught it—and oh! there’s no end of 
reasons why I haven’t written to a man I love dearly. Then I’ve 
been fighting for you in papers, &c., for of course you know how 
you ve been abused by us for “ The Virginians ” and especially the 
Washington. It is curious that I have seen a copy of a MS. 
letter from Edward Mason to Routledge (I think) after the Lee 
difficulty at the battle of Monmouth, out of which, it was thought 
by the indiscreet, personal difficulty might grow, in which Mason 
says, “ Have no fear, for I have known W. from boyhood, and he 
never had but one opinion of the duels, &c.” It has been the 
most tempestuous teapot youever heard. Meanwhile I have been 
as happy as a king, with my queen and prince imperial under the 
trees here on the island. We are all well, and you would not 
think it was all vanity, this writing, if you could see the eager 
circle of children and old men and maidens to whom I read the 
monthly ‘“ Virginians,” with shouts of merriment and sometimes 
even a tear. We wonder if you will ever come back again, or if 
we are henceforth to shake hands with you at this long stretch ; 
but your kindest memory does not go away. I am a sinner never 
to have sent you a solitary line before now. I give it an edge by 
two extracts—the one from Philadelphia, the other from New 

Orleans.—Good-bye. Think of us sometimes who think of you. 

‘Yours affectionately 
‘GEORGE W. CuRTIS.’ 


In the following letter Thackeray introduces a young friend 
to William Duer Robinson, and in the succeeding one refers to 
his unfortunate quarrel with Edmund Yates, which led to an 
estrangement with Dickens, who took sides with Yates in the 
unhappy affair. 

‘36 Onslow Sq". 8.W. July 11. 1860 

‘My peak W. D. This will be handed to you by my young 
friend Mr. Gore, son of Mrs. Gore, who is going to Bluenosia to look 
after property left by his loyalist ancestors—this wiJ] be a recom- 
mendation to him with somebody whose name I shall write pre- 
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sently on an envelope. Gore has been in India with his regiment 
and served there like a man. He is also as you will see one of 
the Cremornaments of our young society. Please show him what 
you think pretty and profitable for him at New York, of w® I never 
think without a wish to see my trusty kind old W. D. Think of 
a letter to You! going to N. York & coming back to me! Wasn't 
it too bad? It was a stupid letter, but dull or lively, I am always 
W D’s W TY’ 
‘ XXXVI Onslow Sq. 8.W. 26 Sept. 1860 

‘My peak OLD WD R. I fancy you write anything against 
me? what next? The culprit was my old friend Mr. Yates who 
was turned out of the Garrick because after agreeing to submit 
the difference between us to the Club, he would not consent tothe 
apology w® they ordered him to make. And in consequence of 
this last business even Dickens has cut him. We don’t like men 
writing about our privacies on this side of the water. 

‘ And what the dickens has happened to Davis? I found on my 
return home a notekin beginning “ dear Sir” and enclosing yours. 
He was here for some time, and never told me he had come—As 
soon as I heard it, I went to look forhim. Henever came to look 
for me. I thought nothing of it, but that he was busy engaged 
in some tremendous railroad transaction some one told me—too 
busy to come after me—and went away out of town with my young 
folks, and my parents, and my magazine on my back, . . . in 
dreary health, spirits, condition. We had a little trip to Holland 
from w" I have just returned and find your note. Well, surely, 
I’ve written since my last letter was sent back. I know I have— 
but that I have sent the letter is another paire de bottes—I find 
letters lying about weeks & months after and be hanged to me— 
I not only am lazy in writing ’em, but incorrigibly irregular in 
sending em. I have done those things w" I ought not to have 
done I have left undone those things w" I ought to have done, 
and there is little health in me. 

‘But if I don’t write to my friends they'll remember what 
heaps of letters I have to write and forgive me, won’tthey ? Ihave 
a magazine once a month, a fever attack once a month,—the charge 
of old folks and young folks whom I have to take to the country 
or arrange for at home—a great deal of business, & bad health, 
and very little order. J offended with my friends? I have been 
looking out for my dear good Baxters, who wrote in the Spring, 
and here’s winter almost and no sign of ’em. 
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Thackeray's Sketch of Thiers, from the original in the Collection of Major William IH. Lambert. 
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‘What news for you? Iam making and spending a deal of 
money, have outlived my health, popularity, and inventive faculties 
as I rather suspect—am building a fine house and wonder whether 
I shall ever be able to live in it, and am yours my dear Robinson 
as always 


Ww, MF 


In February 1861, Thackeray sends to Robinson, from the 
Garrick Club, a laconic introduction of Mr.—now Sir W. H.— 
Russell, the well-known war correspondent, accompanied by some 
minute drawings on the envelope of a pair of spectacles. Except 
the date, it consists only of these words: ‘My dear old W. D., 
Russell is going to you with this, and I wish I was a going too,’ 
followed by his monogram. It was received by Mr. Robinson 
enclosed in the following note : 


‘My Dear Sir: Here is that great big binocled man’s envelope 
which is supposed to contain a favouring word on behalf of your 
humble servant. Iam sorry I had not got it to recommend myself 
to you last night. 

‘Yours very faithfully, 
‘'W. H. Russe...’ 


Many of Thackeray's manuscripts are owned in America. 
The venerable Ferdinand J. Dreer of Philadelphia purchased for 
his friend, George W. Childs, at a cost of twenty-five hundred 
dollars, the original manuscript of the lectures on ‘The Four 
Georges,’ and he presented it to the Drexel Institute of that city. 
Mrs. Ritchie and her brother-in-law, Mr. Leslie Stephen, gave to 
the library of Harvard University the manuscript of the ‘ Round- 
about Papers,’ and among the treasures of Evert A. Duyckinck’s 
collection, bequeathed to the Lenox Library, as already mentioned, 
is the original of Thackeray’s preface to the Appletons’ American 
edition of his writings, containing much matter that had not 
before appeared in book form, and edited with rare discrimination. 
New York city possesses the Morgan, Reed, and Trowbridge col- 
lections of Thackeray, and Philadelphia those of Frederick S. 
Dickson and Major William H. Lambert, the latter believed by 
Mr. Dickson to be the completest in the world, and including the 
finest and fullest set of first editions known; also a complete file 
of the ‘ Constitutional,’ the short-lived English journal that ruined 
Thackeray in early life. Among Major Lambert’s Thackeray 
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manuscripts is ‘ The Rose and the Ring,’ with the original draw- 
ings begun in Rome in 1854, and issued in England for the fol- 
lowing Christmas season ; ‘ The Adventures of Philip’; lecture on 
‘Swift’; ‘Charity and Humour’ an address, written in New York ; 
‘Our Street,’ about one half; speech at the Commercial Travellers’ 
dinner ; notebook of ‘ The Virginians’; and fragments of manu- 
scripts from most of Thackeray’s other books. The manuscript of 
‘The Rose and the Ring’ being shown to Sir Theodore Martin by 
Mrs. Ritchie, he took it away, returning it mounted and superbly 
bound in red morocco, additionally protected by double cases of 
morocco and sole-leather. ‘If this work shall escape the wrecks 
of time,’ said Sir Theodore, ‘it will tell of such a combined power 
of pen and pencil as the world has not hitherto known.’ The 
Thackeray autograph letters include the series sent to William 
B. Reed ; above thirty written to Mrs. Brookfield, not included in 
the two Brookfield volumes purchased by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
at the Augustin Daly sale for sixteen thousand two hundred dollars, 
for which there was much spirited bidding; many letters to 
Macready, to his early publishers, Chapman & Hall, and to his 
artist friend Richard Doyle. 

Major Lambert’s original drawings by Thackeray include twelve 
from ‘ Vanity Fair’; three from ‘Pendennis’; two from ‘The 
Newcomes,’ not included in that work, but copied by Doyle, who 
illustrated it; five from ‘The Great Hoggarty Diamond’ ; twelve 
from the ‘ Adventures of M. Boudin’; five from ‘The Count and 
Countess des Dragiés’; and about two hundred and fifty others, 
together with an ‘Original Sketch-Book,’ containing many examples 
of Thackeray’s skill as an artist. 

The bust of the novelist by his friend and neighbour Baron 
Marochetti was unveiled in Westminster Abbey on October 25, 
1865. Thirty-six years later, through the liberality of Major 
Lambert, the marble bust was vastly improved, under Mrs. Ritchie’s 
supervision, by the removal of the long, pendent whiskers which 
Thackeray never wore. 





THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 
BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


CHAPTER I. 
LIFE IS RECOMMENDED. 


THE changeful April morning that she watched from the window 
of her flat looking over the river began a day of significance in 
the career of Trix Trevalla—of feminine significance, almost 
milliner’s perhaps, but of significance all the same. She had put 
off her widow’s weeds, and for the first time these three years 
back was dressed in a soft shade of blue; the harmony of her 
eyes and the gleams of her brown hair welcomed the colour 
with the cordiality of an old friendship happily renewed. Mrs. 
Trevalla’s maid had been all in a flutter over the momentous 
transformation; in her mistress it bred a quietly retrospective 
mood. As she lay in an armchair watching the water and the 
clouds, she turned back on the course of her life, remembering 
many things. The beginning of a new era brought the old 
before her eyes in a protesting flash of vividness. She abandoned 
herself to recollections—an insidious form of dissipating the 
mind, which goes well with a relaxed ease of the body. 

Not that Mrs. Trevalla’s recollections were calculated to 
promote a sense of luxury, unless indeed they were to act as a 
provocative contrast. 

There was childhood, spent in a whirling succession of lodging- 
houses. They had little individuality and retained hardly any 
separate identity ; each had consisted of two rooms with folding 
doors between, and somewhere, at the back or on the floor above, 
a cupboard for her to sleep in. There was the first baby, her 
brother, who died when she was six; he had been a helpless, 
clinging child, incapable of living without far more sympathy 
and encouragement than he had ever got. Luckily she had been 
of hardier stuff. There was her mother, a bridling, blushing, 
weak-kneed woman (Trix’s memory was candid) ; kind save when 
her nerves were bad, and when they were, unkind in a weak and 


Copyright, 1901, by A. H. Hawkins in the United-States of America. 
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desultory fashion that did not deserve the name of cruelty. 
Trix had always felt less anger than contempt for her half- 
hysterical outbursts, and bore no malice on their account. This 
pale visitor soon faded—as indeed Mrs. Trevalla herself had— 
into non-existence, and a different picture took its place. Here 
was the Reverend Algernon, her father, explaining that he found 
himself unsuited to pastoral work and indisposed to adopt any 
other active calling, that inadequate means were a misfortune, not 
a fault, that a man must follow his temperament, and that he 
asked only to be allowed to go his own way—he did not add to 
pay it—in peace and quiet. His utterances came back with the 
old distinction of manner and the distant politeness with which 
Mr. Trevalla bore himself towards all disagreeable incidents of 
life—under which head there was much reason to surmise that 
he ranked his daughter. 

Was he unjust in that? Trix was puzzled. She recalled a 
sturdy, stubborn, rather self-assertive child; the freshness of deli- 
cacy is rubbed off, the appeal of shyness silenced, by a hand-to- 
mouth existence, by a habit of regarding the leavings of the first- 
floor lodger in the light of windfalls, by constant flittings unmarked 
by the discharge of obligations incurred in the abandoned locality, 
by a practical outlawry from the class to which we should in the 
ordinary course belong. Trix decided that she must have been 
an unattractive girl, rather hard, too much awake to the ways of 
the world, readily retorting its chilliness towards her. All this 
was natural enough, since neither death nor poverty nor lack of 
love was strange to her. Natural, yes; pleasant, no, Trix con- 
cluded, and with that she extended a degree of pardon to Mr. 
Trevalla. He had something to say for himself. With a smile 
she recalled what he always did say for himself, if anyone seemed 
to challenge the spotlessness of his character. On such painful 
occasions he would mention that he was, and had been for twenty 
years, a teetotaller. There were reasons in the Trevalla family 
history which made the fact remarkable; in its owner’s eyes the 
virtue was so striking and enormous that it had exhausted the 
moral possibilities of his being, condemned other excellencies to 
atrophy, and left him, in the flower-show of graces, the self- 
complacent exhibitor of a single bloom. - 

Yet he had become a party to the great conspiracy; it was 
no less, however much motives of love, and hopes ever sanguine, 
might excuse it in one of the parties to it—not the Reverend 
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Algernon. They had all been involved in it—her father, old 








y- Lady Trevalla (her husband had been a soldier and K.C.B.), 
lf Vesey Trevalla himself. Vesey loved Trix, Lady Trevalla loved 
Lis Vesey in a mother’s conscienceless way ; the mother persuaded 
iw herself that the experiment would work, the son would not stop 
a toask. The Reverend Algernon presumably persuaded himself 
ad too—and money was very scarce. So Trix was bidden to notice— 
Y when those days at Bournemouth came back to mind her brows 
* contracted into a frown as though from a quick spasm of pain— 
he how Vesey loved her, what a good steady fellow he was, how 
“ safely she might trust herself to him. Why, he was a teetotaller 
he too! ‘Yes, though his gay friends do laugh at him!’ exclaimed 
ch Lady Trevalla admiringly. They were actually staying at a 
of Temperance Hotel! The stress laid on these facts did not 
- seem strange to an ignorant girl of seventeen, accustomed to 

Mr. Trevalla’s solitary but eloquent virtue. Rather weary of the 
- ) trait, she pouted a little over it, and then forgot it as a matter of 
i small moment one way or the other. So the conspiracy throve, 
‘a and ended in the good marriage with the well-to-do cousin, 
7 in being Mrs. Trevalla of Trevalla Haven, married to a big, 
aC 


handsome, ruddy fellow who loved her. The wedding day stood 
ys out in memory; clearest of all now was what had been no more 


he than a faint and elusive but ever-present sense that for some 
a reason the guests, Vesey’s neighbours, looked on her with pity— 
0 


. | the men who pressed her hand and the women who kissed her 
iS cheek. And at the last old Lady Trevalla had burst suddenly 
> into unrestrained sobbing. Why? Vesey looked very uncom- 


A fortable, and even the Reverend Algernon was rather upset. 
* However consciences do no harm if they do not get the upper 
le hand till the work is done; Trix was already Vesey’s wife. 

od He was something of a man, this Vesey Trevalla; he was 
ul large-built in mind, equitable, kind, shrewd, of a clear vision. 
'y To the end he was a good friend and a worthy companion in his 
ly hours of reason. ‘Trix’s thoughts of him were free from bitter- 
- ness. Her early life had given her a tolerance that stood her in 
ae stead, a touch of callousness which enabled her to endure. Asa 
to child she had shrugged thin shoulders under her shabby frock ; 
f she shrugged her shoulders at the tragedy now; her heart did 
; not break, but hardened alittle more. She made some ineffectual 
A efforts to reclaim him; their hopelessness was absurdly plain; 


after a few months Vesey laughed at them, she almost laughed 
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herself. She settled down into the impossible life, reproaching 
nobody. When her husband was sober, she never referred to 
what had happened when he was drunk; if he threw a plate at 
her then, she dodged the plate: she seemed in a sense to have 
been dodging plates and suchlike missiles all her life. Some- 
times he had suspicions of himself, and conjured up recollections 
of what he had done. ‘Oh, what does last night matter?’ she 
would ask in a friendly if rather contemptuous tone. Once she 
lifted the veil for a moment. He found her standing by the 
body of her baby; it had died while he was unfit to be told, or at 
any rate unable to understand. 

‘So the poor little chap’s gone,’ he said softly, laying his 
kand on her shoulder. 

‘Yes, Vesey, he’s gone, thank God!’ she said, looking him 
full in the eyes. 

He turned away without a word, and went out with a heavy 
tread. Trix felt that she had been cruel, but she did not 
apologise ; and Vesey showed no grudge. 

The odd thing about the four years her married life lasted 
was that they now seemed so short. Even before old Lady 
Trevalla’s death (which happened a year after the wedding) 
Trix had accommodated herself to her position. From that time 
all was monotony—the kind of monotony which might well kill, 
but, failing that, left little to mark out one day from another. 
She did not remember even that she had been acutely miserable 
either for her husband or for herself; rather she had come to 
disbelieve in acute feelings. She had grown deadened to sorrow 
as to joy, and to love, the great parent of both; the hardening 
process of her youth had been carried further. When Vesey 
caught a chill and crumpled up under it as sodden men do, and 
died with a thankfulness he did not conceal, she was unmoved. 
She was not grateful for the deliverance, nor yet grieved for the 
loss of a friend. She shrugged her shoulders again, asking what 
the world was going to do with her next. 

Mr. Trevalla took a view more hopeful than his daughter’s, 
concluding that there was cause for feeling considerable satis- 
faction both on moral and on worldly grounds. From the higher 
standpoint Trix (under his guidance) had made a noble although 
unsuccessful effort, and had shown the fortitude to be expected 
from his daughter; while Vesey, poor fellow, had been well 
looked after to the end, and was now beyond the reach of tempta- 
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tion. From the lower—Mr. Trevalla glanced for a moment round 
the cosy apartment he now occupied at Brighton, where he was 
beginning to get a nice little library round him-—yes, from the 
lower, while it was regrettable that the estate had passed to a 
distant cousin, Trix was left with twenty thousand pounds (in 


free cash, for Vesey had refused to make a settlement, since he- 


did not know what money he would want—that is, how long he 
would last) and an ascertained social position. She was only 
twenty-two when left a widow, and better-looking than she had 
ever been in her life. On the whole, were the four years mis- 
spent? Had anybody very much to grumble at? Certainly 
nobody had any reason to reproach himself. And he wondered 
why Trix had not sent for him to console her in her affliction. 
He was glad she had not, but he thought that the invitation 
would have been natural and becoming. 

‘But I never pretended to understand women,’ he murmured, 
with his gentle smile. 

Women would have declared that they did not understand 
him either, using the phrase with a bitter intention foreign to the 
Reverend Algernon’s lips and temper. His good points were so 
purely intellectual—lucidity of thought, temperance of opinion, 
tolerance, humour, appreciation of things which deserved it. 
These gifts would, with women, have pleaded their rarity in vain 
against the more ordinary endowments of willingness to work and 
a capacity for thinking, even occasionally, about other people. 
Men liked him—so long as they had no business relations with 
him. But women are moralists, from the best to the worst of 
them. If he had lived, Trix would probably have scorned to 
avail herself of his counsels. Yet they might well have been 
useful to her in after days; he was a good taster of men. As it 
was, he died soon after Vesey, having caught a chill and refused 
to drink hot grog. That was his doctor’s explanation. Mr. 
Trevalla’s dying smile accused the man of cloaking his own 
ignorance by such an excuse; he prized his virtue too much to 
charge it with his death. He was sorry to leave his rooms at 
Brighton ; other very strong feeling about his departure he had 
none. Certainly his daughter did not come between him and his 
preparations for hereafter, nor the thought of her solitude distract 
his fleeting soul. 

In the general result life seemed ended for Trix Trevalla at 
twenty-two, and, pending release from it in the ordinary course, 
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she contemplated an impatient and provisional existence in Con- 
tinental pensions—establishments where a young and pretty 
woman could not be suspected of wishing to reap any advantage 
from prettiness or youth. Hundreds of estimable ladies guarantee 
this security, and thereby obtain a genteel and sufficient company 
round their modest and inexpensive tables. It was what Trix 
asked for, and for two years she got it. During this period she 
sometimes regretted Vesey Trevalla, and sometimes asked whether 
vacancy were not worse than misery, or on what grounds limbo 
was to be preferred to hell. She could not make up her mind on 
this question—nor is it proposed to settle it here. Probably most 
people have tried both on their own account. 

One evening she arrived at Paris rather late, and the isolation 
ward (metaphors will not be denied sometimes) to which she had 
been recommended was found to be full. Somewhat apprehensive, 
she was driven to an hotel of respectability, and, rushing to catch 
the flying coat-tails of table @Phéte, found herself seated beside a 
man who was apparently not much above thirty. This unwonted 
propinquity set her doing what she had not done for years in 
public, though she had never altogether abandoned the practice 
as a private solace: as she drank her cold soup, she laughed. 
Her neighbour, a shabby man with a rather shaggy beard, turned 
benevolently inquiring eyes on her. A moment’s glance made 
him start a little and say, ‘ Surely it’s Mrs. Trevalla ?’ 

‘That’s my name,’ answered Trix, wondering greatly, but 
thanking heaven for a soul who knew her. In the pensions they 
never knew who you were, but were always trying to find out, and 
generally succeeded the day after you went away. 

‘That’s very curious,’ he went on. ‘I daresay you'll be sur- 
prised, but your photograph stands on my bedroom mantelpiece. 
I knew you directly from it. It was sent to me.’ 

‘When was it sent you?’ she asked. 

‘ At the time of your marriage.’ He grew grave as he spoke. 

‘You were his friend ?’ 

‘I called myself so.’ Conversation was busy round them, yet 
he lowered his voice to add, ‘I don’t know now whether I had any 
right.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘I gave up very soon.’ 

Trix’s eyes shot a quick glance at him and she frowned a 
little. 
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‘Well, I ought to have been more than a friend, and so did I,’ 
she said. 

‘It would have been utterly useless, of course. Reason recog- 
nises that, but then conscience isn’t always reasonable.’ 

She agreed with a nod as she galloped through her fish, eager 
to overtake the menu. 

‘Besides, I have > He hesitated a moment, smiling 
apologetically and playing nervously with a knife. ‘I have a 
propensity myself, and that makes me judge him more easily— 
and myself not so lightly.’ 

She looked at his pint of ordinaire with eyebrows raised. 

‘Oh, no, quite another,’ he assured her, smiling. ‘ But it’s 
enough to teach me what propensities are.’ 

‘What is it? Tell me.’ She caught eagerly at the strange 
luxury of intimate talk. 

‘Never! But, as I say, I’ve learnt from it. Are you alone 
here, Mrs. Trevalla?’ 

‘Here and everywhere,’ said Trix, with a sigh and a smile. 

‘Come for a stroll after dinner. I’m an old friend of Vesey’s, 
you know.’ The last remark was evidently thrown in as a con- 
cession to rules not held in much honour by the speaker. Trix 
said that she would come; the outing seemed a treat to her after 
the pensions. 

They drank beer together on the boulevards; he heard her 
story, and he said many things to her, waving (as the evening 
wore on) a pipe to and fro from his mouth to the length of his 
am. It was entirely owing to the things which he said that 
evening on the boulevards that she sat now in the flat over the 
river, her mourning doffed, her guaranteed pensions forsaken, 
london before her, an unknown alluring sea. 

‘What you want,’ he told her with smiling vehemence, ‘is a 
revenge. Hitherto you’ve done nothing; you’ve only had things 
done to you. You’ve made nothing ; you’ve only been made into 
things yourself. Life has played with you; go and play with it.’ 

Trix listened, sitting very still, with eager eyes. There was 
a life, then—a life still open to her; the door was not shut, nor 
her story of necessity ended. 

‘I daresay you'll scorch your fingers ; for the fire burns. But 
its better to die of heat than of cold. And if trouble comes, call 
at 64 Danes Inn.’ 

‘Where in the world is Danes Inn?’ she asked, laughing. 
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‘Between New and Clement’s, of course.’ He looked at her 
in momentary surprise, and then laughed. ‘Oh, well, not above 
a mile from civilisation—and a shilling cab from aristocracy. [| 
happen to lodge there.’ 

She looked at him curiously. He was shabby yet rather dis- 
tinguished, shaggy but clean. He advised life, and he lived in 
Danes Inn, where an instinct told her that life would not be 
a very maddening or riotous thing. 

‘Come, you must live again, Mrs. Trevalla,’ he urged. 

‘Do you live, as you call it?’ she asked, half in mockery, 
half in a genuine curiosity. 

A shade of doubt, perhaps of distress, spread over his face, 
He knocked out his pipe deliberately before answering. 

‘Well, hardly, perhaps.’ Then he added eagerly, ‘I work, 
though.’ 

‘Does that do instead ?’ To Trix’s new-born mood the substi- 
tute seemed a poor one. 

‘Yes—if you have a propensity.’ 

What was his tone? Sad or humorous, serious or mocking ? 
It sounded all. 

‘ Oh, work’s your propensity, is it ?’ she cried gaily and scorn- 
fully, as she rose to her feet. ‘ I don’t think it’s mine, you know.’ 

He made no reply, but turned away to pay for the beer. It 
was a trifling circumstance, but she noticed that at first he put 
down three sous for the waiter, and then returned to the table in 
order to make the tip six. He looked as if he had done his duty 
when he had made it six. 

They walked back to the hotel together and shook hands in 
the hall. 

‘6a Danes Inn ?’ she asked merrily. 

‘6a Danes Inn, Mrs. Trevalla. Is it possible that my advice 
is working ?’ 

‘It’s working very hard indeed—as hard as you work. But 
Danes Inn is only a refuge, isn’t it ?’ 

‘It’s not fit for much more, I fear.’ 

‘I shall remember it. And now, as a formality—and perhaps 
as a concession to the postman—who are you ?’ 

‘ My name is Airey Newton.’ 

‘I never heard Vesey mention you.’ 

‘No, I expect not. But I knew him very well. I’m not an 
impostor, Mrs. Trevalla.’ 
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‘Why didn’t he mention you ?’ asked Trix. Vesey had been, 
on the whole, a communicative man. 

He hesitated a moment before he answered. 

‘Well, I wrote to him on the subject of his marriage,’ he 
confessed at last. 

She needed no more. 

‘I see,’ she said, with an understanding nod. ‘Well, that 
was—honest of you. Good night, Mr. Newton.’ 

This meeting—all their conversation—was fresh and speaking 
in her brain as she sat looking over the river in her recovered 
gown of blue. But for the meeting, but for the shabby man 
and what he had said, there would have been no blue gown, she 
would not have been in London nor in the flat, He had brought 
her there, to do something, to make something, to play with life 
as life had played with her, to have a revenge, to die, if die she 
must, of heat rather than of cold. 

Well, she would follow his advice—would accept and fulfil it 
amply. ‘At the worst there are the pensions again—and there’s 
Danes Inn!’ 

She laughed at that idea, but her laugh was rather hard, her 
mouth a little grim, her eyes mischievous. These were the marks 
youth and the four years had left. Besides, she cared for not a 
soul on earth. 


CHAPTER II. 


COMING NEAR THE FIRE. 


At the age of forty (a point now passed by some half-dozen years) 
Mrs. Bonfill had become motherly. The change was sudden, 
complete, and eminently wise. It was accomplished during a 
summer’s retirement ; she disappeared a queen regnant, she re- 
appeared a dowager—all by her own act, for none had yet 
ventured to call her passée. But she was a big woman, and she 
recognised facts. She had her reward. She gained power 
instead of losing it; she had always loved power, and had the 
shrewdness to discern that there was more than one form of it. 
The obvious form she had never, as a young and handsome 
woman, misused or over-used ; she had no temptations that way, 
or, as her friend Lady Blixworth preferred to put it, ‘In that 
respect dearest Sarah was always bowrgeoise to the core.’ The 
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new form she now attained—influence—was more to her taste. 
She liked to shape people’s lives; if they were submissive and 
obedient she would make their fortunes. She needed some 
natural capacities in her protégés, of course ; but, since she chose 
cleverly, these were seldom lacking. Mrs. Bonfill did the rest. 
She could open doors that obeyed no common key; she could 
smooth difficulties; she had in two or three cases blotted out a 
past, and once had reformed a gambler. But she liked best to 
make marriages and Ministers. Her own daughter, of course, 
she married immediately—that was nothing. She had married 
Nellie Towler to Sir James Quinby-Lee—the betting had been 
ten to one against it—and Lady Mildred Haughton to Frank 
Cleveland—flat in the face of both the families. As for Ministers, 
she stood well with Lord Farringham, was an old friend of Lord 
Glentorly, and, to put it unkindly, had Constantine Blair fairly 
in her pocket. It does not do to exaggerate drawing-room 
influence, but when Beaufort Chance became a Whip, and young 
Lord Mervyn was appointed Glentorly’s Under-Secretary at the 
War Office, and everybody knew that they were Mrs. Bonfill’s 
last and prime favourites—well, the coincidence was remarkable. 
And never a breath of scandal with it all! It was no small 
achievement for a woman born in, bred at, and married from an 
unpretentious villa at Streatham. La carriére ouverte—but 
perhaps that is doing some injustice to Mr. Bonfill. After all, 
he and the big house in Grosvenor Square had made everything 
possible. Mrs. Bonfill loved her husband, and she never tried 
to make him a Minister; it was a well-balanced mind, save for 
that foible of power. He was very proud of her, though he 
rather wondered why she took so much trouble about other 
people’s affairs. He owned a brewery, and was Chairman of a 
railway company. 

Trix Trevalla had been no more than a month in London 
when she had the great good fortune to be taken up by Mrs. 
Bonfill. It was not everybody’s luck. Mrs. Bonfill was par- 
ticular; she refused hundreds, some for her own reasons, some 
because of the things Viola Blixworth might say. The Frickers, 
for example, failed in their assault on Mrs. Bonfill—or had up to 
now. Yet Mrs. Bonfill herself would have been good-natured to 
the Frickers. 

‘I can’t expose myself to Viola by taking up the Frickers, 
she explained to her husband, who had been not indisposed, for 
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business reasons, to do Fricker a goodturn. For Lady Blixworth, 
with no other qualities very striking to a casual observer, and 
with an appearance that the term ‘elegant’ did ample justice to, 
possessed a knack of describing people whom she did not like in 
a way that they did not like—a gift which made her respected 
and, on the whole, popular. 

‘The woman’s like a bolster grown fat; the daughter’s like a 
sausage filled unevenly ; and the man—well, I wouldn’t have him 
to a political party !’ 

Thus had Lady Blixworth dealt with the Frickers, and even 
Mrs. Bonfill quailed. 

It was very different with Trix Trevalla. Pretty, presentable, 
pleasant, even witty in an unsubtle scrt of fashion, she made an 
immediate success. She was understood to be well-off too; the 
flat was not a cheap one; she began to entertain a good deal in 
a quiet way; she drove a remarkably neat brougham. These 
things are not done for nothing—nor even on the interest of 
twenty thousand pounds. Yet Trix did them, and nobody asked 
any questions except Mrs. Bonfill, and she was assured that Trix 
was living well within her means. May not ‘means’ denote 
capital as well as income? The distinction was in itself rather 
obscure to Trix, and, Vesey Trevalla having made no settlement, 
there was nothing to drive it home. Lastly, Trix was most 
prettily docile and submissive to Mrs. Bonfill—grateful, attentive, 
and obedient. She earned a reward. Any woman with half an 
eye could see what that reward should be. 

But for once Mrs. Bonfill vacillated. After knowing Trix a 
fortnight she destined her for Beaufort Chance, who had a fair 
income, ambition at least equal to his talents, and a chance of 
the House of Lords some day. Before she had known Trix a 
month—so engaging and docile was Trix—NMrs. Bonfill began to 
wonder whether Beaufort Chance were good enough. Certainly 
Trix was making a very great success. What then? Should it 
be Mervyn, Mrs. Bonfill’s prime card, her chosen disciple? A 
man destined, as she believed, to go very high—starting pretty 
high anyhow, and starts in the handicap are not to be dis- 
regarded. Mrs. Bonfill doubted seriously whether, in that mental 
book she kept, she should not transfer Trix to Mervyn. If Trix 
went on behaving well——__ But the truth is that Mrs. Bonfill 
herself was captured by Trix. Yet Trix feared Mrs. Bonfill, even 
while she liked and to some extent managed her. After favouring 
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Chance, Mrs. Bonfill began to put forward Mervyn. Whether 
Trix’s management had anything to do with this result it is hard 
to say. 

Practical statesmen are not generally blamed for such changes 
of purpose. They may hold out hopes of, say, a reduction of 
taxation to one class or interest, and ultimately award the boon 
to another. Nobody is very severe on them. But it comes 
rather hard on the disappointed interest, which, in revenge, may 
show what teeth it has. 

Trix and Mervyn were waltzing together at Mrs. Bonfill’s 
dance. Lady Blixworth sat on a sofa with Beaufort Chance and 
looked on—at the dance and at her companion. 

‘She’s rather remarkable,’ she was saying in her idle languid 
voice. ‘She was meant to be vulgar, I’m sure, but she contrives 
to avoid it. I rather admire her.’ 

‘A dangerous shade of feeling to excite in you, it seems,’ he 
remarked sourly. 

The lady imparted an artificial alarm to her countenance. 

‘T’m so sorry if I said anything wrong ; but, oh, surely, there’s 
no truth in the report that you're ?’ A motion of her fan 
towards Trix ended the sentence. 

‘Not the least,’ he answered gruffly. 

Sympathy succeeded alarm. With people not too clever Lady 
Blixworth allowed herself a liberal display of sympathy. It may 
have been all right to make Beaufort a Whip (though that 
question arose afterwards in an acute form), but he was no genius 
in a drawing-room. 

‘Dear Sarah talks so at random sometimes,’ drawled she. 
‘ Well-meant, I know, Beaufort, but it does put people in awkward 
positions, doesn’t it ?’ 

He was a conceited man, and a pink-and-white one. He 
flushed visibly and angrily. 

‘What has Mrs. Bonfill been saying about me ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing much ; it’s just herway. And you mustn’t resent 
it—you owe so much to her.’ Lady Blixworth was enjoying 
herself; she had a natural delight in mischief, especially when 
she could direct it against her beloved and dreaded Sarah with 
fair security. 

‘What did she say ?’ 

‘Say! Nothing, you foolish man! She diffused an im- 
pression.’ 
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‘That I 

‘That you liked Mrs. Trevalla! She was wrong, I suppose. 
Voila tout, and, above all, don’t look hot and furious; the room’s 
stifling as it is.’ 

Beaufort Chance was furious. We forgive much ill-treatment 
so it is secret, we accept many benefits on the same under- 
standing. To parade the benefit and to let the injustice leak 
out are the things that make us smart. Lady Blixworth had by 
dexterous implication accused Mrs. Bonfill of both offences. 
Beaufort had not the self-control to seem less angry than he was. 
‘Surely,’ thought Lady Blixworth, watching him, ‘he’s too stupid 
even for politics!’ 

‘You may take it from me,’ he said pompously, ‘that I have, 
and have had, no more than the most ordinary acquaintance with 
Mrs. Trevalla,’ 

She nodded her head in satisfied assent. ‘No, he’s just stupid 
enough,’ she concluded, smiling and yawning behind her fan. 
She had no compunctions—she had told nearly half the truth. 
Mrs. Bonfill never gossiped about her Ministers—it would have 
been fatal—but she was sometimes rather expansive on the sub- 
ject of her marriages; she was tempted to collect opinions on 
them; she had, no doubt, (before she began to vacillate) collected 
two or three opinions about Beaufort Chance and Trix Trevalla. 

Trix’s brain was whirling far quicker than her body turned in 
the easy swing of the waltz. It had been whirling this month 
back, ever since the prospect began to open, the triumphs to 
dawn, ambition to grow, a sense of her attraction and power to 
come home to her. The pensions were gone; she had plunged 
into life. She was delighted and dazzled. Herself, her time, her 
feelings, and her money, she flung into the stream with a lavish 
recklessness. Yet behind the gay intoxication of the transformed 
woman she was conscious still of the old self, the wide-awake, 
rather hard girl, that product of the lodging-houses and the four 
years with Vesey Trevalla. Amid the excitement, the success, 
the folly, the old voice spoke, cautioning, advising, never allowing 
her to forget that there was a purpose and an end in it all,a 
career to make and to make speedily. Her eyes might wander to 
every alluring object ; they returned to the main chance. Where- 
fore Mrs. Bonfill had no serious uneasiness about dear Trix; when 
the time came she would be sensible ; people fare, she reflected, 
none the worse for being a bit hard at the core. 
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‘I like sitting here,’ said Trix to Mervyn after the dance, 
‘and seeing everybody one’s read about or seen pictures of. Of 
course I don’t really belong to it, but it makes me feel as if I did’ 

‘You'd like to?’ he asked. 

‘ Well, I suppose so,’ she laughed as her eyes rambled over the 
. room again. 

Lord Mervyn was conscious of his responsibilities. He had a 
future ; he was often told so in public and in private, though it 
is fair to add that he would have believed it unsolicited. That 
future, together with the man who was to have it, he took 
seriously. And, though of rank unimpeachable, he was not quite 
rich enough for that future; it could be done on what he had, but 
it could be done better with some more. Evidently Mrs. Bonfill 
had been captured by Trix; as a rule she would not have 
neglected the consideration that his future could be done better 
with some more. He had not forgotten it; so he did not imme- 
diately offer to make Trix really belong to the brilliant world she 
saw. She was very attractive, and well-off, as he understood, but 
she was not, from a material point of view, by any means what he 
had aright to claim. Besides she was a widow, and he would 
have preferred that not to be the case. 

‘Prime Ministers and things walking about like flies!’ sighed 
Trix, venting satisfaction in a pardonable exaggeration. It was 
true, however, that Lord Farringham had looked in for half an 
hour, talked to Mrs. Bonfill for ten minutes, and made a tour 
round, displaying a lofty cordiality which admirably concealed 
his desire to be elsewhere. 

‘You'll soon get used to it all,’ Mervyn assured her with a 
rather superior air. ‘It’s a bore, but it has to be done. The 
social side can’t be neglected, you see.’ 

‘If I neglected anything, it would be the other, I think.’ 

He smiled tolerantly and quite believed her. Trix was most 
butterfly-like to-night ; there was no hardness in her laugh, not a 
hint of grimness in her smile. ‘You would never think,’ Mrs. 
Bonfill used to whisper, ‘ what the poor child has been through.’ 

Beaufort Chance passed by, casting a scowling glance at them. 

‘I haven’t seen you dancing with Chance—or perhaps you 
sat out? He’s not much of a performer.’ 

‘I gave him a dance, but I forgot.’ 

‘Which dance, Mrs. Trevalla?’ Her glance had prompted 
the question. 
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‘Ours,’ said Trix. ‘You came so late—I had none left.’ 

‘I very seldom dance, but you tempted me.’ He was not 
underrating his compliment. For a moment Trix was sorely 
inclined to snub him; but policy forbade. When he left her, to 
seek Lady Blixworth, she felt rather relieved. 

Beaufort Chance had watched his opportunity, and came by 
again with an accidental air. She called to him and was all 
graciousness and apologies ; she had every wish to keep the second 
string in working order. Beaufort had not sat there ten minutes 
before he was in his haste accusing Lady Blixworth of false in- 
sinuations—unless, indeed, Trix were an innocent instrument in 
Mrs. Bonfill’s hands. Trix was looking the part very well. 

‘I wish you’d do me a great kindness,’ he said presently. 
‘Come to dinner some day.’ 

‘Oh, that’s a very tolerable form of benevolence. Of course 
I will.’ 

‘Wait a bit. I mean—to meet the Frickers.’ 

‘Oh!’ Meeting the Frickers seemed hardly an inducement. 

But Beaufort Chance explained. On the one side Fricker 
was a very useful man to stand well with; he could put you into 
things—and take you out at the right time. Trix nodded sagely, 
though she knew nothing about such matters. On the other 
hand—Beaufort grew both diplomatic and confidential in manner 
—Fricker had little ambition outside his business, but Mrs. and 
Miss Fricker had enough and to spare—ambitions social for them- 
selves, and, subsidiary thereunto, political for Fricker. 

‘Viola Blixworth has frightened Mrs. Bonfill,’ he complained. 
‘Lady Glentorly talks about drawing the line, and all the rest of 
them are just as bad. Now if you’d come , 

‘Me? What good should I do? The Frickers won’t care 
about me.’ 

‘Oh, yes, they will!’ He did not lack adroitness in baiting 
the hook for her. ‘They know you can do anything with Mrs. 
Bonfill; they know you're going to be very much in it. You 
won’t be afraid of Viola Blixworth in a month or two! I shall 
please Fricker— you'll please the women. Now do come.’ 

Trix’s vanity was flattered. Was she already a woman of 
influence? Beaufort Chance had the other lure ready too. 

‘And I daresay you don’t mind hearing of a good thing if it 
comes in your way?’ he suggested carelessly. ‘People with 
money to spare find Fricker worth knowing, and he’s absolutely 
square.’ 
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‘Do you mean he’d make money for me?’ asked Trix, trying 
to keep any note of eagerness out of her voice. 

‘ He’d show you how to make it for yourself, anyhow.’ 

Trix sat in meditative silence for a few moments. Presently 
she turned to him with a bright friendly smile. 

‘Oh, never mind all that! Ill come for your sake—to please 
you,’ she said. 

Beaufort Chance was not quite sure that he believed her this 
time, but he looked as if he did—which serves just as well in social 
relations. He named a day, and Trix gaily accepted the appoint- 
ment. There were few adventures, not many new things, that 
she was not ready for just now. The love of the world had laid 
hold of her. 

And here at Mrs. Bonfill’s she seemed to be in the world up 
to her eyes. People had come on from big parties as the evening 
waned, and the last hour dotted the ball-room with celebrities. 
Politicians in crowds, leaders of fashion, an actress or two, an 
Indian prince, a great explorer—they made groups which seemed 
to express the many-sidedness of London, to be the thousand 
tributaries that swell the great stream of its society. There was 
a little unusual stir to-night. A foreign complication had arisen, 
or was supposed to have arisen. People were asking what the 
Tsar was going to do; and, when one considers the reputation 
for secrecy enjoyed by Russian diplomacy, quite a surprising 
number of them seemed to know, and told one another with an 
authority only matched by the discrepancy between their versions. 
When they saw a man who possibly might know—Lord Glentorly 
—they crowded round him eagerly, regardless of the implied 
aspersion on their own knowledge. Glentorly had been sitting in 
a corner with Mrs. Bonfill, and she shared in his glory, perhaps 
in his private knowledge. But both Glentorly and Mrs. Bonfill 
professed to know no more than there was in the papers, and 
insinuated that they did not believe that. Everybody at once 
declared that they had never believed that, and had said so at 
dinner, and the very wise added that it was evidently inspired by 
the Stock Exchange. A remark to this effect had just fallen 
on Trix’s ears when a second observation from behind reached her. 

‘Not one of them knows a thing about it,’ said a calm, cool, 
youthful voice. 

‘I can’t think why they want to,’ came as an answer in rich 
pleasant tones. 

Trix glanced round and saw a smart trim young man, and by 
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his side a girl with beautiful hair. She had only a glimpse of 
them, for in an instant they disentangled themselves from the 
gossipers and joined the few couples who were keeping it up to 
the last dance. 

It will be seen that Beaufort Chance had not given up the 
game ; Lady Blixworth’s pin-pricks had done the work which they 
were probably intended to do: they had incited him to defy Mrs. 
Bonfill, to try to win off his own bat. She might discard him in 
favour of Mervyn, but he would fight for himself. The dinner to 
which he bade Trix would at once assert and favour intimacy; if 
he could put her under an obligation it would be all to the good ; 
flattering her vanity was already a valuable expedient. That 
stupidity of his, which struck Viola Blixworth with such a sense of 
its density, lay not in misunderstanding or misvaluing the com- 
mon motives of humanity, but in considering that all humanity 
was common: he did not allow for the shades, the variations, 
the degrees. Nor did he appreciate in the least the mood that 
governed or the temper that swayed Trix Trevalla. He thought 
that she preferred him as a man, Mervyn asa match. Both of 
them were, in fact, at this time no more than figures in the great 
ballet at which she now looked on, in which she meant soon to mix. 

Mrs. Bonfill caught Trix as she went to her carriage—that smart 
brougham was in waiting—and patted her cheek more materno. 

‘I saw you were enjoying yourself, child,’ she said. ‘What 
was all that Beaufort had to say to you?’ 

‘Oh, just nonsense,’ answered Trix lightly. 

Mrs. Bonfill smiled amiably. 

‘He’s not considered to talk nonsense generally,’ she said; 
‘but perhaps there was someone you wanted to talk to more! 
You won’t say anything, I see, but—Mortimer stayed late! 
He’s coming to luncheon to-morrow. Won’t you come too?’ 

‘I shall be delighted,’ said Trix. Her eyes were sparkling. 
She had possessed wit enough to see the vacillation of Mrs 
Bonfill. Did this mean that it was ended? The invitation to 
lunch looked like it. Mrs. Bonfill believed in lunch for such 
purposes. In view of the invitation to lunch, Trix said nothing 
about the invitation to dinner. 

As she was driven from Grosvenor Square to the flat by the 
river, she was marvellously content—enjoying still, not thinking, 
wondering, not feeling, making in her soul material and sport of 
others, herself seeming not subject to design or accident. The 
change was great to her; the ordinary mood of youth that has 
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known only good fortune seemed to her the most wonderful of 
transformations, almost incredible. She exulted in it and gloated 
over the brightness of her days. What of others? Well, what of 
the players in the pantomime? Do they not play for us? What 
more do we ask of or about them? Trix was not in the least 
inclined to be busy with more fortunes than her own. For this 
was the thing—this was what she had desired. 

How had she come to desire it so urgently and to take it 
with such recklessness ? The words of the shabby man on the 
boulevards came back to her. ‘Life has played with you; go 
and play with it. You may scorch your fingers, for the fire 
burns ; but it’s better to die of heat than of cold.’ 

‘Yes, better of heat than of cold,’ laughed Trix Trevalla 
triumphantly, and she added, ‘If there’s anything wrong, why, 
he’s responsible!’ She was amused both at the idea of anything 
being wrong, and at the notion of holding the quiet shabby man 
responsible. There could be no link between his life and the 
world she had lived in that night. Yet, if he held these views 
about the way to treat life, why did he not live? He had said 
he hardly lived, he only worked. Trix was in an amused puzzle 
about the shabby man as she got into bed; he actually put the 
party and its great ballet out of her head. 





CHAPTER III. 
IN DANES INN. 


SoME men maintained that it was not the quantity, nor the 
quality, nor the colour of Peggy Ryle’s hair that did the mischief, 
but simply and solely the way it grew. Perhaps (for the opinion 
of men in such matters is eminently and consciously fallible) it 
did not grow that way at all, but was arranged. The result to 
the eye was the same, a peculiar harmony between the waves 
of the hair, the turn of the neck, and the set of the head. So 
notable and individual a thing was this agreement that Arthur 
Kane and Miles Childwick,.poet and critic, were substantially at 
one about it. Kane described it as ‘the artistry of accident, 
Childwick lauded its ‘meditated spontaneity.’ Neither gentle- 
man was ill-pleased with his phrase, and each professed a polite 
admiration of the other’s effort—these civilities are necessary in 
literary circles. Other young men painted or drew the hair, and 
the neck, and the head, till Peggy complained that her other 
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features were neglected most disdainfully. Other young men 
again, not endowed with the gift of expression by tongue or by 
hand, contented themselves with swelling Peggy’s court. She 
did not mind how much they swelled it. She had a fine versa- 
tility, and could be flirted with in rhyme, in polished periods, in 
modern slang, or in the deaf-and-dumb alphabet ; the heart is, of 
course, the thing in such a matter, various forms of expression no 
more than its interpreters. Meanwhile Peggy learnt men and 
their manners, caused a good deal of picturesque misery—published 
and unpublished—-and immensely increased the amenity of life 
wherever she went. And she went everywhere, when she could 
pay a cab fare and contrive a frock, or borrow one or both of these 
commodities. (Elfreda Flood, for instance, often had a frock. 

She generally returned the cab fare, and you could usually regain 
the frock by personal exertions; it was not considered the correct 
thing to ask her directly for either. She had an income of forty 
pounds a year, and professed to be about to learn to paint in real 
earnest. There was also an uncle in Berlin who sent cheques at 
rare and irregular intervals. When a cheque came, Peggy gave a 
dinner-party ; when there had been no cheque for a long while, 
Peggy accepted a dinner. That was all the difference it made. 
And anyhow there was always bread-and-butter to be had at 
Airey Newton’s. Airey appeared not to dine, but there was tea 
and there was bread-and-butter—a thing worth knowing now and 
then to Peggy Ryle. 

She had been acquainted with Airey Newton for two years— 
almost since her first coming to London. Theirs was a real and 
intimate friendship, and her figure was familiar to the dingy 
house whose soft-stone front had crumbled into a premature old 
age. Airey was on the third floor, front and back; two very 
large windows adorned his sitting-room—it was necessary to give 
all encouragement and opportunity to any light that found its way 
into the gloomy cul-de-sac. Many an afternoon Peggy sat by one 
of these windows in a dilapidated wicker arm-chair, watching the 
typewriting clerk visible through the corresponding big window 
opposite. Sometimes Airey talked, oftener he went on with his 
work as though she were not there; she liked this inattention as 
a change. But she was a little puzzled over that work of his. 
He had told her that he was an inventor. So far she was content, 
and when she saw him busy with models or working out sums 
she concluded that he was at his trade. It did not appear to be 
a good trade, for he was shabby, the room was shabbier, and (as 
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has been mentioned) he did not, so far as her observation went, 
dine. But probably it kept him happy ; she had always pictured 
inventors as blissful although poverty-stricken persons. The 
work-table then, a big deal one which blocked the other window, 
was intelligible enough. The mystery lay in the small table on 
the right hand of the fireplace; under it stood a Chubb’s safe, 
and on it reposed a large book covered in red leather and fastened 
with a padlock. She had never seen either book or safe open, 
and when she had asked what was in them, Airey told her a little 
story about a Spartan who was carrying something under his 
cloak—a mode of retort which rather annoyed her. So she 
inquired no more. But she was sure that the locks were un- 
fastened when she was gone. What was there? Was he writing 
a great book? Or did he own ancestral plate? Or precious— 
and perhaps scandalous—documents ? Something precious there 
must be; the handsomeness of the book, the high polish by 
which the metal of the safe shamed the surrounding dustiness, 
stood out sure signs and proofs of that. 

Peggy had just bought a new frock—and paid for it under 
some pressure—and a cheque had not come for ever so long; so 
she ate bread-and-butter steadily and happily, interrupting herself 
only to pour out more tea. At last Airey pushed away his papers 
and models, saying, ‘ That’s done, thank heaven!’ and got up to 
light his pipe. Peggy poured out a cup of tea for him, and he 
came across the room for it. He looked much as when he had 
met Trix Trevalla in Paris, but his hair was shorter and his beard 
trimmed close and cut to a point; these improvements were due 
to Peggy’s reiterated entreaties. 

‘Well?’ he asked, standing before her, his eyes twinkling 
kindly. 

‘Times are hard, but the heart is light, Airey. I’ve been 
immortalised in a sonnet ‘ 

‘Dissected in an essay too?’ he suggested with ironical 
admiration. 

‘I don’t recognise myself there. And I’ve had an offer ——’ 

‘ Another ?’ 

‘Not that sort—an offer of a riding-horse. But I haven’t got 
a habit.’ 

‘Nor a stable perhaps ?’ 

‘No, nora stable. I didn’t think of that. And you, Airey?’ 

‘Barring the horse, and the sonnet, and the essay, I’m much 
as you are, Peggy.’ 
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She threw her head back a little and looked at him; her tone, 
while curious, was also slightly compassionate. 

‘I suppose you get some money for your things sometimes ?’ 
she asked. ‘I mean, when you invent a—a—well, say a cork- 
screw, they give you something ?’ 

‘Of course. I make my living that way.’ He smiled faintly 
at the involuntary glance from Peggy’s eyes that played round 
the room. ‘Yesterday’s again!’ he exclaimed suddenly, taking 
up the loaf. ‘I told Mrs. Stryver I wouldn’t have a yesterday’s!’ 
His tone was indignant ; he seemed anxious to vindicate himself. 

‘It won’t be to-morrow’s, anyhow,’ laughed Peggy, regarding 
the remaining and much diminished fragment in his hand. ‘It 
wasn’t badly stale.’ 

Airey took his pipe out of his mouth and spoke with the 
abruptness of a man who has just made up his mind to speak. 

‘Do you know a Mrs. Trevalla?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, yes; by sight very well.’ 

‘How does she strike you ?’ 

‘Well—certainly pretty; probably clever; perhaps 
she a friend of yours ?’ 

‘T’ve known about her a long while and met her once.’ 

‘Once! Well, then, perhaps unscrupulous.’ 

‘Why do you think she’s unscrupulous ? ’ 

‘Why do you ask me about her?’ retorted Peggy. 

‘She’s written to me, proposing to come and see me.’ 

‘Have you asked her? I can’t have you having a lot of 
visitors, you know. I come here for quiet.’ 

Airey looked a little embarrassed. ‘Well, I did give her a 
sort of general invitation,’ he murmured, fingering his beard. 
‘That is, I told her to come if—if she was in any difficulty.’ He 
turned an appealing glance towards Peggy’s amused face. ‘Have 
you heard of her being in any difficulty ?’ 

‘No, but I should think it’s not at all unlikely.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Have you ever had two people in love with you at the same 
time ?’ 

‘Never, on my honour,’ said Airey with obvious sincerity. 

‘If you had, and if you were as pleasant as you could be to 
both of them, and kept them going by turns, and got all you 
could out of both of them, and kept on like that for about two 
months ; 

‘Oh, that’s how the land lies, is it ?’ 
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‘Don’t you think it possible you might be in a difficulty some 
day ?’ 

‘But, good heavens, that’s not the sort of thing to bring to me. 

‘ Apparently Mrs. Trevalla thinks differently,’ laughed Peggy. 
‘ At least I can’t think of any other difficulty she’s likely to be in.’ 

Airey was obviously disturbed and displeased. 

‘If what you say is true,’ he observed, ‘she can’t be a good 
sort of woman.’ 

‘I suppose not.’ Peggy’s admission sounded rather reluctant. 

‘Who are the two men ?’ 

‘Lord Mervyn and Beaufort Chance.’ 

*M.P.’s, aren’t they ?’ 

‘Among other things, Airey. Well, you can’t tell her not to 
come, can you? After that sort of general invitation, you know.’ 
Peggy’s tone was satirical; she had rather strong views as to the 
way in which men made fools of themselves over women—or 
sometimes said she had. 

‘I was an old friend of her husband’s.’ 

‘Oh, you’ve nothing to apologise for. When does she want 
to come ?’ 

‘To-morrow. I say, oughtn’t I to offer to go and call on her?’ 

‘She'd think that very dull in comparison,’ Peggy assured 
him. ‘Let her come and sob out her trouble here.’ 

‘You appear to be taking the matter in a flippant spirit, 
Peggy.’ J 
‘I don’t think I’m going to be particularly sorry if Mrs. 
Trevalla is in a bit of a scrape.’ 

‘You young women are so moral.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ said Peggy defiantly. 

‘Women have an extraordinary gift for disliking one another 
on sight,’ mused Airey in an injured voice. 

‘You seem to have liked Mrs. Trevalla a good deal on sight.’ 

‘She looked so sad, so solitary, a mere girl in her widow’s 
weeds.’ His tone grew compassionate, almost tender, as he recalled 
the forlorn figure which had timidly stolen into the dining-room 
of the Paris hotel. 

‘You'll find her a little bit changed perhaps,’ Peggy sug- 
gested with a suppressed malice that found pleasure in anticipating 
his feelings. 

‘Oh, well, she must come anyhow, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes, let her come, Airey. It does these people good to see 
how the poor live.’ 
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Airey laughed, but not very heartily. However it was well 
understood that everybody in their circle was very poor, and 
Peggy felt no qualms about referring to the fact. 

‘I shall come the next day and hear all about the interview. 
Fancy these interesting things happening to you! Because, you 
know, she’s rather famous. Mrs. Bonfill has taken her up, and 
the Glentorlys are devoted to her, and Lady Blixworth has said 
some of her best things about her. She'll bring you into touch 
with fashion.’ 

‘Hang fashion!’ said Airey. ‘I wonder what her difficulty 
is.’ He seemed quite preoccupied with the idea of Mrs. Tre- 
valla’s difficulty. 

‘I see youre going to be very romantic indeed,’ laughed 
Peggy Ryle. 

His eyes dwelt on her for a moment, and a very friendly 
expression filled them. 

‘Don’t you get into any difficulties ?’ he said. 

‘There’s never but one with me,’ she laughed; ‘and that 
doesn’t hurt, Airey.’ 

There was a loud and cheerful knock on the door. 

‘Visitors! When people come, how do you account for 
me ?’ 

‘I say nothing. I believe you're taken for my daughter.’ 

‘Not since you trimmed your beard! Well, it doesn’t matter, 
does it? Let him in.’ 

The visitor proved to be nobody to whom Peggy needed to be 
accounted for; he was Tommy Trent, the smart trim young man 
who had danced with her at Mrs. Bonfill’s party. 

‘You here again!’ he exclaimed in tones of grave censure, as 
he laid down his hat on the top of the red-leather book on the 
little table. He blew on the book first, to make sure it was not 
dusty. 

Peggy smiled, and Airey relit his pipe. Tommy walked across 
and looked at the débris of the loaf. He shook his head when 
Peggy offered him tea. 

A sudden idea seemed to occur to him. 

‘I’m awfully glad to find you here,’ he remarked to her. ‘It 
saves me going up to your place,as I meant. I’ve got some 
people dining to-night, and one of them’s failed. I wonder if 
you'd come? I know it’s a bore coming again so soon, but ; 

‘I haven’t been since Saturday.’ 
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‘But it would get me out of a hole.’ He spoke in humble 

entreaty. 

‘I'd come directly, but I’m engaged.’ 

Tommy looked at her sorrowfully, and, it must be added, 
sceptically. 

‘Engaged to dinner and supper,’ averred Peggy with emphasis 
as she pulled her hat straight and put on her gloves. 

‘You wouldn’t even look in between the two and—and have 
an ice with us ?’ 

‘I really can’t eat three meals in one evening, Tommy.’ 

‘Oh, chuck one of them. You might, for once!’ 

‘Impossible! I’m dining with my oldest friend,’ smiled Peggy. 
‘I simply can’t.’ She turned to Airey, giving him her hand with 
alaugh. ‘I like you best, because you just let me P 

Both words and laughter died away; she stopped abruptly, 
looking from one man to the other. There was something in 
their faces that arrested her words and her merriment. She 
could not analyse what it was, but she saw that she had, made 
both of them uncomfortable. They had guessed what she was 
going to say; it would have been painful to one of them, and the 
other knew it. But whom had she wounded—Tommy by imply- 
ing that his hospitality was importunate and his kindness clumsy, 
or Airey by a renewed reference to his poverty as shown in the 
absence of pressing invitations from him? She could not tell; 
but a constraint had fallen on them both. She cut her farewell 
short and went away, vaguely vexed and penitent for an offence 
which she perceived but did not understand. 

The two men stood listening a moment to her light tootfall on 
the stairs. 

‘It’s all a lie, you know,’ said Tommy. ‘She isn’t engaged 
to dinner or to supper either. It’s beastly, that’s what it is.’ 

‘Yours was all a lie too, I suppose?’ Airey spoke in a dull 
hard voice. 

‘Of course it was, but I could have beaten somebody up in 
time, or said they’d caught influenza, or been given a box at the 
opera, or something.’ 

Airey sat down by the fireplace, his chin sunk on his necktie. 
He seemed unhappy and rather ashamed. Tommy glanced at 
him with a puzzled look, shook his head, and then broke into a 
smile—as though, in the end, the only thing for it was to be 
amused. Then he drew a long envelope from his pocket. 

‘T’ve brought the certificates along,’ he said. ‘ Here they are. 
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le Two thousand. Just look at them. It’s a good thing; and if you 
sit on it for a bit, it’ll pay for keeping.’ He laid the envelope on 
the small table by Airey’s side, took up his hat, put it on, and lit 
a cigarette as he repeated, ‘ Just see they’re all right, old chap.’ 
‘They’re sure to be right.’ Airey shifted uncomfortably in 
his chair and pulled at his empty pipe. 
Tommy tilted his hat far back on his head, turned a chair 
back foremost, and sat down on it, facing his friend. 
‘I’m your business man,’ he remarked. ‘Ido your business 
and I hold my tongue about it. Don’t 1?’ 
‘Like the tomb,’ Airey acknowledged. 


is 





y: * And Well, at any rate let me congratulate you on 
ih the bread-and-butter. Only—only, I say, she’d have dined with 
you, if you’d asked her, Airey.’ 
Ys His usually composed and unemotional voice shook for an 
- almost imperceptible moment. 
- ‘I know,’ said Airey Newton, He rose, unlocked the safe, 
le and threw the long envelope in. Then he unlocked the red- 
“s leather book, took a pen, made a careful entry in it, re-locked it, 
‘ and returned to his chair. He said nothing more, but he glanced 
y- once at Tommy Trent in a timid way. Tommy smiled back in 
ys recovered placidity. Then they began to talk of inventions, 


patents, processes, companies, stocks, shares, and all manner of 
; things that produce or have to do with money. 
Il ‘So far, so good,’ ended Tommy. ‘And if the oxygen process 


proves commercially practicable—it’s all right in theory, I know— 
I fancy you may look for something big.’ He threw away his 

- cigarette and stood up, as if to go. But he lingered a moment, 
and a touch of embarrassment affected his manner. Airey had 

d quite recovered his confidence and happiness during the talk on 
money matters. 

/ ‘She didn’t tell you any news, I suppose ?’ Tommy asked. 

‘What, Peggy? No, I don’t think so. Well, nothing about 

- herself, anyhow.’ 

‘“ ‘It’s uncommonly wearing for me,’ Tommy complained with 
a pathetic look on his clear-cut healthy countenance. ‘I know 

‘ I must play a waiting game; if I said anything to her now I 

1 shouldn’t have a chance. So I have to stand by and see the other 

“ fellows make the running. By Jove, I lie awake at nights—some 





nights, anyhow—imagining infernally handsome poets Old 
Arty Kane isn’t handsome, though! I say, Airey, don’t you think 
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she’s got too much sense to marry a poet? You told me [ 
must touch her imagination. Do I look like touching anybody’s 
imagination? I’m about as likely to do it as—as you are.’ His 
attitude towards the suggested achievement wavered between envy 
and scorn. 

Airey endured this outburst—and its concluding insinuation 
—with unruffled patience. He was at his pipe again, and puffed 
out wisdom securely vague. 

‘You can’t tell with a girl. It takes them all at once some- 
times. Up to now I think it’s all right.’ 

‘Not Arty Kane ?’ 

‘Lord, no!’ 

‘Nor Childwick ? He’s a clever chap, Childwick. Not gota 
sou, of course; she’d starve just the same. 

‘She’d have done it before if it had been going to be Miles 
Childwick.’ 

‘She'll meet some devilish fascinating chap some day, I know 
she will.’ 

‘He'll ill-use her perhaps,’ Airey suggested hopefully. 

‘Then I shall nip in, you mean? Have you been treating 
yourself to Drury Lane ?’ 

Airey laughed openly, and presently Tommy himself joined in, 
though in a rather rueful fashion. 

‘Why the deuce can’t we just like ’em ?’ he asked. 

‘That would be all right on the pessimistic theory of the 
world.’ 

‘Oh, hang the world! Well, good-bye, old chap. I’m glad 
you approve of what I’ve done about the business.’ 

His reference to the business seemed to renew Airey Newton’s 
discomfort. He looked at his friend, and after a long pause said 
solemnly : 

‘Tommy Trent!’ 

‘Yes, Airey Newton !’ 

‘ Would you mind telling me—man to man—how you contrive 
to be my friend ?’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘You're the only man who knows—and you're my ouly real 
friend,’ 

‘I regard it as just like drinking,’ Tommy explained, after a 
minute's thought. ‘You're the deuce of a good fellow in every 
other way. I hope you'll be cured some day too. I may live to 
see you bankrupt yet.’ . 
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THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 


‘I work for it. I work hard and usefully.’ 

‘ And even brilliantly,’ added Tommy. 

‘It’s mine. I haven’t robbed anybody. And nobody has any 
claim on me.’ 

‘I didn’t introduce this discussion.’ Tommy was evidently 
pained. He held out his hand to take leave. 

‘It’s an extraordinary thing, but there it is, mused Airey. 
He took Tommy’s hand and said, ‘On my honour I'll ask her to 
dinner.’ 

‘ Where ?’ inquired Tommy, in a suspicious tone. 

Airey hesitated. 

‘Magnifique!’ said Tommy firmly and relentlessly. 

‘Yes, the—the Magnifique,’ agreed Airey, after another pause. 

‘Delighted, old man!’ He waited a moment longer, but 
Airey Newton did not fix a date. 

Airey was left sorrowful, for he loved Tommy Trent. Though 
Tommy knew his secret, still he loved him—a fact that may go 
to the credit of both men. Many a man in Airey’s place would 
have hated Tommy, even while he used and relied on him; for 
Tommy’s knowledge put Airey to shame—a shame he could not 
stifle any more than he could master the thing that gave it birth. 

Certainly Tommy deserved not to be hated, for he was very 
loyal. He showed that only two days later, and at a cost to him- 
self. He was dining with Peggy Ryle—not she with him ; for a 
cheque had arrived, and they celebrated its coming. Tommy, in 
noble spirits (the coming of a cheque was as great an event to him 
as to Peggy herself), told her how he had elicited the offer of a 
dinner from Airey Newton ; he chuckled in pride over it. 

How men misjudge things! Peggy sat up straight in her 
chair and flushed up to the outward curve of her hair. 

‘ How dare you?’ she cried. ‘As if he hadn’t done enough 
for me already! I must have eaten pounds of butter—of mere 
butter alone! You know he can’t afford to give dinners.’ 

Besides anger, there was a hint of pride in her emphasis on 
‘dinners.’ 

‘I believe he can,’ said Tommy, with the air of offering a 
hardy conjecture. 

‘I know he can’t, or of course he would. Do you intend to 
tell me that Airey—Airey of all men—is mean ?’ 

‘Oh, no, I—I don’t say ; 

‘It’s you that’s mean! I never knew you do such a thing 
before. You've quite spoilt my pleasure this evening.’ She 
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looked at him sternly. ‘I don’t like you at all to-night. I’m 
very grievously disappointed in you.’ 
Temptation raged in Tommy Trent ; he held it down manfully. 

‘Well, I don’t suppose he’ll give the dinner, anyhow,’ he 
remarked morosely. 

i ‘No, because he can’t; but you'll have made him feel miser- 
q able about it. What time is it? I think I shall go home.’ 
| ‘Look here, Peggy, you aren’t doing me justice.’ 

‘Well, what have you got to say?’ 

Tommy, smoking for a moment or two, looked across at her 
and answered, ‘ Nothing.’ 

She rose and handed him her purse. 

‘Pay the bill, please, and mind you give the waiter half-a- 
crown. And ask him to call me a cab, please.’ 

‘It’s only half a mile, and it’s quite fine.’ 

‘A rubber-tired hansom, please, with a good horse.’ 

Tommy put her into the cab and looked as if he would like to 
get in too. The cabman, generalising from observed cases, held 
the reins out of the way, that Tommy’s tall hat might mount in 
safety. 

‘Tell him where to go, please. Good-night,’ said Peggy. 

Tommy was left on the pavement. He walked slowly along 
to his club, too upset to think of having a cigar. 

‘Very well,’ he remarked, as he reached his destination. ‘I 
played fair, but old Airey shall give that dinner—I’m hanged if 
he shan’t !—and do it as if he liked it too!’ 

; A vicious chuckle surprised the hall-porter as Tommy passed 
a within the precincts. 

| Peggy drove home, determined to speak plainly to Airey him- 
self; that was the only way to put it right. 

‘He shall know that I do him justice, anyhow,’ said she. 
Thanks to the cheque, she was feeling as the rich feel, or should 
feel, towards those who have helped them in early days of 
struggle ; she experienced a generous glow and meditated delicate 
benevolence. At least the bread-and-butter must be recouped an 
hundredfold. 

So great is the virtue of twenty pounds, if only they happen 
to be sent to the right address. Most money, however, seems to 
go astray. 
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AT THE JUSTICES WINDOW. 
BY MRS. WOODS. 


THE window looks on a narrow shelf of grass and a hedge of 
poinsettias. Beyond, the ground drops steeply towards the 
pastures. At this season the poinsettias have grown tall and 
ragged and hold their burning scarlet blossoms up singly to the 
sun. Through their straggling stems the trees show: a cloud of 
pale pink marenga blossom, the heavy greens and browns of the 
palm, the dull foliage of the mango. Away to the right, beyond 
the verandah, there is the barbecue, looking like a small asphalte 
tennis-court set in the grass. On the edge of the little plateau a 
few palm-trees, with the bold pattern of their leaning stems and 
large fronds, put an accent on the wide distance ; where in green 
pastures of tufted guinea-grass the red Herefords and the humped 
Indian cattle are feeding, under giant plumes of bamboos and 
in the elm-like shade of the broad-leaf. Spire-high the cotton- 
trees tower over all, stretching out gaunt white arms, half hidden 
by the growth of magenta orchids, wild pines, and parasite figs. 
And about the flat pastures stand forest-clothed mountains, 
beautiful with the beauty of mountains in all places of the earth. 
Here and there white wisps of vapour still trail across them, for 
it is early morning although there is no dewy dimness in the air. 
Rather the sun smites with such a brillianey of light, such a 
crispness of shadow on the dozen or more black men and women 
waiting upon the barbecue, that it makes a picture of them in 
spite of themselves—they truly having put on the whole armour 
of civilisation, called Sunday clothes: except such of them as 
have no Sunday clothes. The ebon youth—they mostly are or 
look young—wear serge coats and light trousers of the last mode, 
the stiffest of shirt-collars and the smartest of ties. One hat 
alone, a felt, orange in the sunlight, strikes a note of colour, of 
pleasant savagery. The white sailor-hat, that pitiless uniform of 
the she Briton, perches whiter, harder than ever on the short 
wool, above the flat noses of three particularly black young 
negresses. Their waists are pinched in British shirt-blouses, 
their feet are pinched in yellow British shoes. Onthe stone edge 
of the barbecue a woman, worn and emaciated as one seldom sees 
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them here, sits nursing a baby, and a bright-eyed little girl 
stands beside her. This woman does not wear Sunday clothes. 
A crimson handkerchief, knotted at the four corners, covers her 
head and forehead squarely. Not far from her stands a much 
older woman, grim and silent, she also kerchiefed and clothed in 
a loose garment of a shade which our ancestors used to call 
Isabel—that is, the colour of Queen Isabel’s linen when a rash 
vow compelled her still to go on wearing it. I mention the 
colour because it is the one which seems most generally worn in 
this neighbourhood, when Sunday clothes do not prevail. But 
just in time to save me from the sin of wishing all negresses, 
especially them of the sailor-hats, to go for ever clad in Isabel, 
up past the blowing bushes of red hibiscus, comes a fine robust 
black woman, clothed in a loose-girt garment of shining white, 
and wearing a snowy kerchief knotted four-square upon her well- 
held head. She also is seeking the magistrate, whom here they 
call the Justice, as our ancestors called him in Shakespeare’s 
time; or the Squire, as fifty years since the rural Englishman 
called the landowner of his parish. And the Squire there in his 
study is to all appearance just such a big loose-coated Briton as 
might have tramped with dog and gun across his acres when 
there were still squires in England and such things were still 
done. Yet, of all living creatures astir this morning, none has a 
better and few as good a claim to be called a native; if one 
excepts the humming-birds and the small green lizard that flits 
about in the sun, waving its beautiful orange frill in hopes of 
touching the esthetic sense of the flies. For in Jamaica every- 
thing which is most characteristic of the country is exotic; trees, 
fruit, animals, and, above all, men. The very grandfathers of 
some of these waiting negroes led the hunting and hunted life of 
the African forest less than a hundred years ago. Small wonder 
that the African type, the savage in his childishness, not in his 
ferocity, survives here, decked in tailoring instead of beads. 
Much more surprising to find how frequently the type of the 
energetic ruling race has survived generations of tropic life, life 
of the old kind, with its fever and pestilence, its luxury and its 
slave-owning. Yet so it is, and here sits the Squire according to 
the custom of that race, to do as a matter of course, without 
payment or reward, his share of the government of the community. 
This means, in truth, no great quantity of strictly legal business, 
but rather the listening to long stories—for the negro must be let 
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tell his tale in his own way—about larceny and suspected larceny, 
about difficulties between husbands and wives, and, above all, 
about abusive quarrels fain to transform themselves into cases of 
assault and libel. Truly to dissuade these law-abiding but law- 
loving people from indulging their passion for litigation is, 
perhaps, the most valuable, as it is certainly the lengthiest part 
of the Justice’s business. And in these trivial stories, these 
childish individualities, Black Jamaica, with all its problems, is 
continually passing along that narrow shelf of grass before his 
window. The tenant who has now so long occupied it is telling, 
in the sweet inexpressibly plaintive negro voice, an interminable 
story concerning the mysterious disappearance of his yams. 
‘Tiefing,’ he calls it. The Government calls it ‘ preedial larceny,’ 
and is preparing a cat-o’-nine-tails for the thief; but whether 
either he or the Government will catch that elusive individual is 
another matter. As he draws to an end a well-dressed negro, 
with the air of youth bestowed by plump and shiny blackness, 
steps jauntily into his place. There is even something exag- 
gerated about the easy nonchalance of his pose, the beatific 
nature of hissmile. He coughs insinuatingly, and the Justice, who 
has been noting something in a book, looks up, stares, and then : 

‘Why, it’s you, Dixon! I never expected to see you again.’ 

With innocent wonder Dixon interrogates: ‘Not see me, 
‘quire? Why not see me?’ 

‘ Because I haven’t seen you for ten years, and then you owed 
me a pound.’ 

Oh the world of gentle pained astonishment in that ebon face ! 
The depths of mild yet shocked reproach in the mellifluous voice, 
‘Me go ’way and owe you a pound, ’quire? Ohno, Su’, you make 
great mistake. I not owe no man anyting.’ 

But something—perhaps a distant glimpse of a certain big 
book which has a way of recording trifles otherwise unconsidered 
—suddenly galvanises Dixon’s memory into unnatural activity. 
He not only recollects owing that pound, but he recollects repay- 
ing it at least seven times, if not unto seventy times seven. 
Doesn’t Squire remember how he paid it in cleaning the pasture, 
how he paid it in corn, how he paid it in driving the wagon, how 
he paid it, in short, at various times in all the various fruits of 
the earth and by all the various labours of man ?—how finally he, 
Dixon, paid that pound—of which, oh, shocking to relate, the 
Squire has heard nothing—in cash, into the hands of the Squire’s 
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own trusted Mr. Brown? The debt of one pound has multiplied 
—on the wrong side—in a manner to put to shame the loaves 
and fishes, till the brain whirls in a vain attempt to catch up 
with it and calculate for how many pounds the Squire is by this 
time indebted to Dixon. But the Squire recks not of this. 
What pains that British magistrate is, that his voluble ex-tenant 
has surprised him into the discussion of private affairs, when 
public business is to the fore. Has Dixon no magisterial busi- 
ness? He has. Alas, that he should not have a monopoly of 
dishonesty ! Some very bad fellow has heen ‘ tiefing ’ his bananas. 

Preedial larceny, or the ‘ tiefing’ of bananas and other fruits 
of the earth, is the one criminal offence really common in 
Jamaica; which does not prove the negro to be exceptionally 
thievish. ‘When black man tief, he tief yam ; when white man 
tief he tief whole estate,’ says his own self-justificatory proverb. 
But if money lay scattered on the hill-sides the white man would 
‘ tief’ that ; and the crop of his provision ground means the same 
thing to the black man. Any day in March or April you will see 
here and there as you look along the mountain ridges, blue 
columns of smoke rising up from the forest, and at night glow 
upon glow, as of dim beacon-fires. Each patch of light signifies 
that a negro is preparing a new provision ground after his 
wasteful primitive fashion. Sometimes, when the fire has licked 
up the trees and undergrowth, this ground will seem little more 
than a steep slope of limestone rock, coated with ashes. But out 
of this sprang the forest, and out of this too the kindly sun will 
bring forth, with no great toil on his part, his subsistence for the 
year and something to spare, which he can sell in the nearest 
market. This will give him a little money to spend at the store 
and—if he does not own his land—to pay his rent or such part 
of his rent as he does not prefer to pay in labour or produce. His 
shanty, built of laths and mud, is seldom near his provision 
ground. Possibly this is because his improvident system of 
culture makes a constant change of land necessary. He exhausts 
it so rapidly that in some parts of the island only ten per cent. 
of the land can be kept under cultivation at the same time. The 
rest, having been cropped two years, must lie fallow for eight or 
ten. Thus remote, usually separated by a mere boundary line 
from his neighbour’s patch, the negro’s provision ground is at 
the mercy of the thief; and if his own crop fail, he himself is apt 
to be at the mercy of that bunch of ripe bananas which hangs so 
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temptingly just on the wrong side of his boundary. They mean 
subsistence or wealth to him, and it is so easy to take them with- 
out discovery. 

The local policeman is not here this morning, from which it 
must not be inferred he has nothing to do. To keep his clothes 
and his helmet at that dazzling and becoming pitch of whiteness 
must in itself be a care to him. Then there is the police-station, 
a substantial stone building, very different from the lath and 
plaster shanties of the neighbours, to be kept clean and tidy, and 
the wall round the yard to be whitewashed. The last policeman 
ignominiously failed in these duties and was dismissed in conse- 
quence ; wherefore the present man is zealous in their perform- 
ance. Having brought the uniform, the house, and the yard-wall 
up to the ideal standard, he has gone further, and is now engaged 
in reducing the surrounding trees to symmetry and order by 
whitewashing them all up to a certain height. It is, however, 
but a few days since he appeared at the Justice’s window dragging 
with him a wretched delinquent. ‘Please, sir,’ says he, sternly 
triumphant, putting forward his living and quite unimpaired 
prey, ‘ Please, sir, I brought de suicide.’ But what of that? 
Suicide is certainly rare, but I have seen many a murdered man 
stand here and tell—with dramatic illustrations—the horrid tale 
of his own murder. Only the word after all is more often 
‘Murderation’; and experience shows that a charge of murdera- 
tion may be whittled down to one of ‘ using some scrampy words.’ 

The negro, in spite of the big knife he carries to cut his 
yams with, is seldom guilty of real violence. The countless 
victims of ‘’buse and ’ssault,’ who fly to the Justice, thirsting 
for legal vengeance, have whole skins, however much their 
feelings may be abraded. Yet I can never withhold my sympathy 
from them when they rehearse the little scene of their wrongs 
before the window, their wonderful voices now waxing deep with 
manly indignation, now softening in the sad appeal of helpless 
and oppressed innocence. Having expressed at length all the 
grief and rage that is in their souls, these children of Nature— 
step-children of Civilisation—will most likely listen to the words 
of wisdom and kindliness, humorous or grave, which flow from 
the lips of the Justice. They will recognise that the distant 
chance of punishing a neighbour for ‘ scrampy words’ is hardly 
worth the trouble and the money it will cost them, although a 
negro who can find money for nothing else can_find it for a law- 
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suit, and some are very persistent. Look at the youth with the 
orange felt hat, the particularly high shirt-collar and jaunty tie. 
With much dignity and careful attention to his diction, he ex- 
presses his desire to have ‘ process issued’ against ‘some persons’ 
for ‘’ssault, buse, and damage to property.’ He gave a tea-party, 
it appears, last Friday in the evening. Now, giving a tea-party 
in Jamaica is a matter of business as well as of pleasure. Ad- 
mittance to a tea-party is a question of payment. There is a 
professional chairman who is paid for his speech. This may be 
entirely burlesque, or it may soar to heights in which a Latin 
word or so is necessary to support it ; in which case he will have 
to apply to someone else for the Latin, and pay at least a 
macaroni (or shilling) for it. Burlesque speeches and songs will 
also be provided by the company. The show-cake is the most 
Incrative part of the affair to the organiser of the tea-party. It 
is a special, a superior cake, which cannot even be seen under one 
shilling, and one shilling must the man pay who would offer a 
slice to his fair. Then follows dancing, perhaps ‘ ketch dances,’ 
negro dances, which are danced all together, hand in hand. That 
there are objections to these dances carried on late into the 
night, whether at a tea-party or a Revivalist meeting, it is easy 
to understand ; but I suspect it is only the Nonconformist Con- 
science which impels ministers of religion to try and make their 
flocks ashamed of the harmless, light-hearted nonsense of the 
tea-party itself. Not that I have attended one. I have only 
played the Peri at the gate ; and a very pretty gate it was. Long 
branches of bamboo and palm formed the arch, in the centre of 
which hung a coloured lamp, but this lamp was not yet lighted 
because the low sun still whitened the steep mountain road, and 
threw frail shadows of palm and mango across it. Beside the 
gate the Wandering Jew clothed the roadside bank with red-wine 
colour, and below, among the greyish-green of mango foliage, 
wild oranges hung out their globes of gold. Down the turn of 
the road, where the palm-trees feather against the sky, and up 
from the cane-fields and the bamboo-thickets of the plain, came 
trooping to that tea-party a joyous company of sweetly-laughing, 
ivory-smiling, jet-black beaux and belles. And I trust that the 
entertainment ended as joyously as it began, under the auspices 
of some more experienced manager than the boy of seventeen 
who told the story of his tea-party at the Justice’s window. 
‘Fust I mek de tickets fippence (threepence), den dey not satis- 
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fied, and I mek dem a quarty (a penny-halfpenny) so dey all 
come. AndI mek show-cake vairy nice, bread and butter vairy 
nice, but when I hand round bread and butter dey ’"—tears in the 
voice—‘ dey say it no ketch (go round). Dey fro de slices at 
me’—he suits the action to the word—‘ dey ’ssault me, ‘quire, 
also dey say—ahem—dey say some several words—Yas, Su’, some 
several words. Dey cut de show-cake and eat it, and dey not pay 
one shilling, no, dey not pay one gill’ (three-farthings). His voice 
deepens to the tragic close, and he stares into vacancy sombrely. 

The Justice, after a paternal admonition on the folly of his 
youth in undertaking so serious a matter asa tea-party, asked him 
how many persons he wishes to summons. 

‘All, Su’, I want process ’gainst dem all.’ 

‘How many ?’ 

The youth does some mental arithmetic. 

‘ Twenty-nine, ‘quire.’ 

‘Twenty-nine! Why, the Court-house would not hold them 
all. Name three or four.’ 

‘No, Su’,’ obstinately, ‘I waant you issue process ’gainst dem _ 
all. 

The Justice smiles a subtle smile, and there is a touch of the 
vernacular in his next question. ‘Why you want process ’gainst 
them all? You think they give evidence ?’ 

‘Yes, Su’, the youth replies with ready candour, ‘if I not get 
process ’gainst dem all, some of dem come give evidence ’gainst me.’ 

The Justice had already guessed his plan of campaign. 

‘If you want process against twenty-nine persons,’ he*says 
drily, ‘you must go to someone else.’ 

‘Going to someone else’ means walking twenty-five miles, 
besides expense. The Justice is immovable, but the youth 
remains. He hangs round silently, like a child refused its way, 
but unable to abandon the hope of getting it eventually. That 
dodge for keeping the witness-box reserved for self and friends was 
not new certainly, but then how good it was! 

Meantime the old woman in the Isabel clothes is at the 
window. She has two complaints to lay before the Justice. 
Firstly: her daughter, and the young man who should be her 
son-in-law—but there are reasons why lawful marriage is un- 
popular in Jamaica—have left their child upon her hands and 
contribute nothing to its support. Can the Justice compel them 
todoso? No, neither the Justice nor anyone else. Like three- 
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fifths of the children born in the island, this child has no legal 
claim on its parents. Secondly: there is a young man who fre- 
quently passes through her yard and jeers and ’buses her because 
she is a Sixty, and the Sixties meet there. Who are the Sixties ? 
They are a Revivalist sect, so obscure that even the Squire has 
never heard of them. ‘Are the Sixties noisy?’ he asks with 
meaning. The Isabel woman repudiates the suggestion with due 
horror, ‘ Noisy, ‘quire? De Sixties? No-o—no-o. De Sixties 
vairy quiet. Dey revive in dem beds.’ She rocks herself and 
groans piously; also noisily. ‘De Sixties waant Peace, Peace!’ 
But what does this particular Sixty want? The suppression of 
the young man—peacefully. No; she does not want process 
issued against him. No; she will not go to the court-house on 
Wednesday, when the Justice and the stipendiary magistrate will 
be there. Apparently Sixties are above such proceedings. Then 
what does she want? ‘Peace, Peace!’ and the extermination of 
that young man. ‘Peace, Peace!’ in a crescendo yell. [If it is 
thus that the Sixties ‘revive in dem beds’ they may be trying 
neighbours, even to youth. Revivalism in Jamaica has its trage- 
dies and its comedies, but under no circumstances its advantages. 
The excitability of the black man is animal, it leads him back- 
wards towards the jungle, towards Obeahism. The noisy Re- 
vivalistic meeting is a more serious scandal than a tea-party. 
A doctor told us that not long since he was called in to a 
meeting, where he saw a woman lying on the ground, while 
her co-religionists danced a ketch-dance in frantic circle round 
her, “proclaiming her to be ‘in de spirit.’ He found she was 
dead from a fit caused by excitement. But the consequences of 
these ‘ pious orgies’ may be merely inconvenient ; as in the case 
of the black lady, who, when ‘in de spirit,’ climbed upon her 
neighbour’s roof and sat there for two days. The neighbour 
found this inconvenient, to judge from the piteous accents in 
which he implored relief at the hands of the Justice. 

The best, the most civilising form of religion for the black 
man is the one which is most successful in training him to think 
and to exercise self-control. In these respects Presbyterianism 
is considered by unprejudiced persons to stand first, partly owing 
to its inherent qualities and partly to the qualities of the 
Ministers the Scotch Church sends out to Jamaica. 

It is now the turn of the woman with the little girl and the 
baby ; a small drooping baby, which with its closed eyes and the 
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sores on its woolly head, painfully resembles a little sick mother- 
deserted black kitten. The poor tiny creature has plainly not 
long to live. There is here nothing misleading in the penetra- 
ting pathos of the negro voice, the supplicatory slave-tone ; it 
accords well with the woman’s melancholy story. She was left a 
widow with nine children whom one way and another she has 
managed to keep. But then her sister died, leaving this baby 
and two other children, and there was no one except herself to 
take charge of them. In this case it happens that she does not 
know who the father was, but if she did, these starving children, 
supported by a woman evidently half-starved herself, have no 
claim upon him. He is free to continue increasing the popula- 
tion with children for other people to support, since the law will 
do nothing to develop in him a sense of parental responsibility 
which one need not call human, since the birds possess it. The 
Justice can only advise her to apply for Parochial Relief on 
the first opportunity. Meantime, he sends round the starving 
woman, the dying baby, and the bright-eyed little girl to that 
much better Relieving Officer of his own—‘ the Missus.’ 

These are the evil results of the rudimentary negro social 
system. But as regards women only, there more frequently pass 
before this window examples of the disadvantages of importing 
an alien marriage system, which has grown up under social and 
above all economical conditions not prevailing among the black 
people. ‘Trute is, quire, me and my husband is a bit disagree- 
able,’ begins the handsome woman in white, confidentially. This 
time it is an ordinary matrimonial quarrel; but even this would 
probably not have occurred if the woman had been a partner 
instead of a legal wife. No other legal and aggrieved wife comes 
to the window to-day, but yesterday while we sat at tea on the 
balcony, a wild figure came rushing up the slope calling on the 
Squire for justice. Her brownish clothes were girt classically 
round her hips, an immense hat framed her black face and 
glittering eyes. She stood below swaying like a Menad with 
whirling words and gestures. Her story was long, all about her 
husband’s quarrel with his brother, and about a donkey belonging 
to herself which lodged in the brother’s stable, and about the 
sundry occasions on which her husband had maltreated her on 
the score of this donkey. At last to-day, when she came back 
from feeding it, he had caught her by the throat and cried out 
he would murder her. ‘ Yas, he ketch me by de trote and choke 
me,’ she cries, seizing herself by the throat with violent hands, 
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‘I ketch de door-posts but he fro me down—’ her arms are out- 
stretched, her draperies flying—‘ he fro me out and trample on 
me—he say be kill me, he trample on me till I smell de fresh 
blood in my ’tomach.’ The expression is crude but veridic, for 
a taste as of iron or blood in the mouth has been noted as a 
physiological symptom of extreme fear. ‘I tell him I go to the 
Justice, but my husband tell me, “ Boccra (white) law say no 
beat pice’ny, boccra law no say no beat wife.”’ Here lies the 
crux of the matter. To the letter the husband’s statement is 
untrue, practically it is true. The only idea of marriage that 
the African brought with him was that of domestic slavery with 
himself for master. Unfortunately, in spite of all the modifica- 
tions which civilisation has effected in it, our own marriage 
system is originally rooted in the same idea; moreover, its 
development has been conditioned by the economic dependence 
of European women. Now the antecedents of her race give the 
black woman an intense horror of slavery of any kind. She is 
not immoral, she is usually faithful to her own customary 
partnerships, but marriage according to boccra law takes away 
from her too much and offers her too little. For she is in a 
position of vantage as compared with a typical European or African 
woman. Her physical strength, a tropical climate, and the 
simplicity of social conditions, make her able to keep herself 
almost as well as a man. White civilisation protects her from 
enslavement and robbery of every sort—so long as she remains 
unmarried. If her partner over-works or beats her she has the 
remedy in her hands: consequently be seldom does it. Here are 
the reasons why so large a majority of the children born in 
Jamaica are illegitimate. It must be added that an undue 
proportion of the illegitimate children die, and it was for the 
benefit of this majority of children, and also as I conceive for the 
real benefit of the majority of parents, especially the fathers, 
that the Jamaicans lately passed an affiliation law. The Home 
Government quashed it. 

All this time the Sunday clothes young ladies are waiting 
near the window with an admirable patience. Up trips one, 
resplendent in her white sailor hat and yellow shoes. She 
‘wants process’ against the other two young ladies and against 
several more for ‘’ssault and ’buse.’ She tells the usual lengthy 
tale with even more than the usual amount of pathos and meek, 
injured innocence thrown in. The lady with the jaunty hat is 
not exactly a widow, nor yet an orphan, but she would gladly for 
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the moment be both these and anything else that is forlorn, 
helpless, appealing, if she could be them with the faintest 
appearance of probability. Unluckily the two other ladies are 
what is called ‘ watching the case.’ But she and her husband 
are all alone, they not belong to this parish (county), they come 
O from a long way off, they have no family, no friends to stand 
by them and defend them from wrong and insult. She knows 
not what she can have done to offend the local ladies, but she 
cannot even pass them in the road without they jeer and call her 
very bad names. Finally they box her. ‘I ’tand de box,’ says 
this virtuous one, ‘but I no ’tand de bad words dem.’ She does 
not, like the tea-party youth, confine herself to a euphemism, 
‘dey say some several words ’—she distinctly states that she 
heard the words ‘ ineffectual biped.’ The defendants vehemently 
deny having used so dreadful an expression. They say, what 
they really said, ‘ Ineffective rubbish !’ 

The Justice smoking his pipe listens with great gravity and 
attention. Probably he has heard about this quarrel before, for 
he is in the confidence of most of the neighbouring ministers. 

‘I believe you are all members of the same chapel ?’ he says. 

They admit it. 

‘Then you know you ought to lay your quarrel before your 
minister and let him settle it instead of bringing it to me.’ 

They accept this verdict meekly and depart without any of 
the usual silent sulky lingering of the rejected applicant. For 
the power of the Church—the paradox of the word is only 
apparent—is great, well earned and on the whole well used, 
although a certain unavoidable limitation of view in the wielders 
of it must always keep this kind of government something short 
of the best. The barbecue is deserted, the sun is high and hot. 
Surely by this time the Justice has earned his breakfast. In 
parenthesis, a true Jamaican breakfast is a déjeuner a la fourchette, 
and may take place at any hour from half-past ten to twelve. 
But no! Just as he is leaving his study another black head 
bounds into view at the window: a large, black, breathless, 
particularly ugly head 

‘’Quire, ‘quire, I want process ’gainst Thomas Jones! ’ 

Thomas’ Jones is a black man. 

‘ What for, Edwards ?’ 

‘Libel, Su’, libel! He call me ugly black nigger. Yas— 
ugly, black, niggah !’ 
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VICTOR: 
BY A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


I. 


‘ You will ruin his life,’ said one of the twowomen. As the phrase 
escaped her she remembered, or seemed to remember, having met 
with it in half adozen novels. She had nerved herself for the 
interview which up to this moment had been desperately real ; 
but now she felt herself losing grip. It had all happened before— 
somewhere ; she was reacting an old scene, going through a past ; 
the four or five second-hand words gave her this sensation. Then 
she reflected that the other woman, too, had perhaps met them 
before in some cheap novelette, and, being an uneducated person, 
would probably find them the more impressive for that. 

The other woman had, in fact, met them before, in the pages 
of ‘ Bow Bells,’ and been impressed by them. But since then 
love had found her ignorant and left her wise, wiser than in her 
humiliation she dared to guess, and yet the wiser for being 
humiliated. She answered in a curiously dispassionate voice: 
‘I think, miss,his life is ruined already ; that is, if he sent you-to 
say all this to me.’ 

‘He did not.’ Miss Bracy lifted the nose and chin which she 
inherited from several highly distinguished Crusaders, and gave 
the denial sharply and promptly, looking her ex-maid straight in 
the face. She had never—to use her own words—stood any non- 
sense from Bassett. 

But Bassett, formerly so docile (though, as it now turned out, 
so deceitful), who had always known her place and never answered 
her mistress but with respect, was to-day an unrecognisable 
Bassett—not in the least impudent, but as certainly not to be awed 
or browbeaten. Standing in the glare of discovered misconduct, 
under the scourge of her shame, the poor girl had grasped some 
secret strength which made her invincible. 

‘But I think, miss,’ she answered, ‘Mr. Frank must have 
known you was coming.’ 

And this Miss Bracy could not deny. She had never told a lie 
in her life. 


1 Copyright, 1901, by A. T. Quiller-Couch in the United States of America. 
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‘It is very likely—no, it is certain—that he guessed,’ she 
admitted. 

‘And if so, it comes to the same thing,’ Bassett persisted with 
a shade of weariness in her voice. 

‘You ungrateful girl! You ungrateful and quite extraordinary 
girl! First you inveigle that poor boy at the very outset of his 
career, and then, when upon a supposed point of honour he offers 
to marry you——’ 

‘A supposed point, miss? Do you say “ supposed ” ?’ 

‘Not one in a thousand would offer such a redemption. And 
even he cannot know what it will mean to his life—what it will 
cost him.’ 

‘TI shall tell him, miss,’ said Bassett quietly. 

‘And his parents—what do you suppose they would say, were 
they alive? His poor mother, for instance ?’ 

Bassett dismissed this point silently. To Miss Bracy, the 
queerest thing about the girl was the quiet, practical manner she 
had put on so suddenly. 

‘You said, miss, that Mr. Frank wants to make amends on a 
“ supposed ” point of honour. Don’t you think it a real one ?’ 

Miss Bracy’s somewhat high cheek bones showed two red spots. 
‘Because he offers it, it doesn’t follow that you ought to accept. 
And that’s the whole point,’ she wound up viciously. 

Bassett sighed that she could not get her question answered. 
‘You will excuse me, miss, but I never “ inveigled” him as you 
say. That I deny, and if you ask Mr. Frank he will bear me out 
—not that it’s any use trying to make you believe,’ she added 
with a drop back to her old level tone, as she saw the other’s eye- 
brow go up. It was indeed hopeless, Miss Bracy being one of 
those women who take it for granted that a man has been inveigled 
as soon as his love affairs run counter to their own wishes or taste, 
and who thereby reveal an estimate of man for which in the end 
they are pretty sure to pay heavily. 

All her answer now was a frankly incredulous stare. 

‘You won’t believe me, miss. It’s not your fault, I know; 
you can’t believe me. But I loved Mr. Frank.’ 

Miss Bracy made a funny little sound high up in her Crusader- 
nose. That the passions of gentlemen were often ill regulated she 
knew; it disgusted her, but she recognised it as a real danger to 
be watched by their anxious relatives. That love, however—what 
she understood ‘by love—could be felt by the lower orders, the 
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people who ‘ walked together,’ and kept company’ before mating, 
was too incredible. Even if driven by evidence to admit the fact, 
she would have set it down to the pernicious encroachment of 
Board School education and remarked that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. 

‘“ Love!” My poor child, don’t profane a word you cannot 
possibly understand. A nice love, indeed, that shows itself by 
ruining his life !’ 

That second-hand phrase again! As it slipped out the 
indomitable Bassett dealt it another blow. 

‘IT am not sure, miss, that I love him any longer—in the same 
way,I mean. I should always have a regard for him—for many 
reasons—and because he behaved honourably in a way. But I 
couldn’t quite believe as I did before he showed himself weak.’ 

‘Well, of all the——’ Miss Bracy’s lips were open for a word 
to fit this offence when Bassett followed it up with a worse one. 

‘I beg your pardon, miss, but you are so fond of Mr. Frank. 
Supposing I refused his offer, would you marry him yourself?’ 

The girl, too, meant it quite seriously. In her tone was no 
trace of impudence. She had divined her adversary’s secret, and 
thrust home the question with a kind of anxious honesty. Miss 
Bracy, red and gasping, tingling with shame, yet knew that she 
was not being exulted over. She dropped the unequal fight 
between conventional argument and naked insight, and stood up, 
woman to woman. She neither denied nor exclaimed. She, too, 
told the truth. 

‘Never!’ She paused. ‘After what has happened I would 
never marry my cousin.’ 

‘I thought that, miss. You mean it, I am sure, and it eases 
my mind, because you have been a good mistress to me, and it 
would always have been a sorry thought that I’d stood in your 
way. Not that it would have prevented me.’ 

‘Do you still stand there and tell me that you will hold this 
unhappy boy to his word ?’ 

‘He’s twenty-two, miss, my own age. Yes, I shall hold him 
to it.’ 

‘To save yourself ?’ 

‘No, miss.’ 

‘For his own sake, then?’ Miss Bracy’s laugh was passing 
bitter. 

‘No, miss—though there might be something in that.’ 
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‘For whose, then ?’ 

The girl did not answer. But in the silence her mistress 
understood, and moved to the door. She was beaten, and she 
knew it; beaten and unforgiving. In the doorway she turned. 

‘It was not for your own sake that you persist ? It was not to 
gratify yourself—to be made a lady—that you plotted this? 
Very well; you shall be taken at your word. I cannot counsel 
Frank against his honour; if he insists and you still accept the 
sacrifice, he shall marry you. But from that hour—you under- 
stand ?—you have seen the last of him. I know Frank well 
enough to promise it.’ 

She paused to let the words sink in and watch their effect. 
This was not only cruel, but a mistake, for it gave Bassett—who 
was past caring for it—the last word. 

‘If you do, miss,’ she said drearily, yet with a mind made up, 
‘I dare say that will be best.’ 


ie 


Long before I heard this story I knew three of the characters 
in it. Just within the harbour beside which I am writing this— 
on your left as you enter it from the sea—a little creek runs 
up past Battery Point to a stout sea-wall with a turfed garden 
behind it and a low cottage; and behind that again a steep-sided 
valley down which a stream tumbles to a granite conduit. It 
chokes and overflows the conduit, is caught into a granite-covered 
gutter by the door of the cottage, and emerges beyond it ina 
small cascade upon the beach. At spring tides the sea climbs 
half way up this cascade, and great then is the splashing. The 
land birds, tits and warblers, come down to the very edge to 
drink ; but none of them—unless it be the wagtail—will trespass 
on the beach below. The rooks and gulls on their side never 
forage above the cascade, but when the ploughing calls them 
inland mount and cross the frontier line high overhead. All day 
long in summer the windows of the cottage stand open and its 
rooms are filled with song; and night and day, summer and 
winter, the inmates move and talk, wake and sleep, to the con- 
tending music of the waters. 

It had lain tenantless for two years when one spring morning 
Miss Bracy and Mr. Frank Bracy arrived and took possession. 
They came (for aught we knew) out of nowhere, but they brought 
a good many boxes, six cats, and a complete set of new muslin 
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blinds. On their way they purchased a quart of fresh milk, and 
Mr. Frank fed the cats while Miss Bracy put up the blinds. In 
the afternoon a long van arrived with a load of furniture, and we 
children who had gathered to watch were rewarded by a sensation 
when the van started by disgorging an artist’s lay-figure, followed 
by a suit of armour. From these to a mahogany chest of drawers 
with brass handles was a sad drop, and we never regained the 
high romance of those first few minutes ; but the furniture was 
undeniably handsome, and when Miss Bracy stepped out and 
offered us sixpence apiece to go and annoy somebody else we 
came away convinced that our visitors were persons of exception- 
ally high rank. It puzzled us afterwards that, though a bargain 
is a bargain, not one of us had stayed to claim his sixpence. 

The newcomers brought no servants, but after a week there 
arrived (also out of nowhere) an elderly and taciturn cook. Also 
Miss Bracy on the third morning walked up to the farm at the 
head of the valley and hired down the hind’s second daughter for 
a ‘help.’ We knew this girl, Lizzie Truscott, and waylaid her on 
her homeward road that evening, for information. She told us 
that Miss Bracy’s cats had a cradle apiece lined with muslin over 
pink calico; that the window curtains inside reached from the 
ceilings to the floors; that the number of knives and forks was 
something cruel—one kind for fish, another for meat, and a third 
for fruit; that in one of the looking-glasses a body could see her- 
self at one time from head to foot, though why you should want 
a looking-glass to see your feet in when you could see them 
without was more than she knew; and finally, that Miss Bracy 
had strictly forbidden her to carry tales—a behest which, con- 
vinced that Miss Bracy had dealings with the Evil One, she 
meant to observe. The elderly cook when she arrived warned us 
away from the door with a dialect we did not recognise. Her 
name (Lizzie reported) was Deborah, and in our hearts we set her 
down for a Jewess, but I seem to have detected her accent since, 
and a few of her pet phrases, in the pages of Scottish fiction. 

This is all I can tell—so fitful are childish memories—-of the 
coming of Miss Bracy and Mr. Frank. I cannot say, for instance, 
what gossip it bred, or how soon they wore down the edge of it 
and became, with their eccentricities, an accepted feature of the 
spot they had made their home. They made no friends, no 
acquaintances ; every one knew of Miss Bracy’s cats, but few had 
seen them. Miss Bracy herself was on view in church every 
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Sunday morning, when Mr. Frank walked with her as far as 
the porch. He never entered the building, but took a country 
walk during service, returning in time to meet her at the porch 
and escort her home. His other walks he took alone, and almost 
always at night. The policeman tramping toward Four Turnings 
after midnight to report to the country patrol would meet him 
and pause for a minute’s chat. Night-wandering beasts—foxes 
and owls and hedgéhogs—knew his footstep, and unlearned their 
first fear of it. Sometimes, but not often, you might surprise 
him of an afternoon seated before an easel in some out-of-the-way 
corner of the cliffs ; but if you paused then to look he too paused 
and seemed inclined to smudge out his work. The vicar put it 
about that Mr. Frank had formerly been a painter of fame, and 
(being an astute man) one day decoyed him into his library, 
where hung an engraving of a picture, Amos Barton, by one 
F. Bracy. It had made a small sensation at Burlington House 
a dozen years before, and the vicar liked it for the pathos of its 
subject—an elderly clergyman beside his wife’s death-bed. To 
him the picture itself could have told little more than this en- 
graving, which utterly failed to suggest the wonderful colour and 
careful work the artist (a young man with a theory and enthusiasm 
to back it) had lavished on the worn carpet and valances of the 
bed, as well as the chestnut hair of the dying woman glorified in 
the red light of sunset. 

Mr. Frank glanced up at the engraving and turned his face 
away. It was the face of a man taken at unawares, embarrassed, 
almost afraid. The vicar, who had been watching him, intending 
some pleasant remark about the picture, saw at once that some- 
thing was wrong, and with great tact kept the talk upon some 
petty act of charity in which he sought to enlist his visitor’s help. 
Mr. Frank listened, and gave his promise hurriedly and made his 
escape. He never entered the vicarage again. 


III. 


Eighteen years had passed since Miss Bracy’s interview with 
Bassett; and now, late on a summer afternoon, she and Mr. 
Frank were pacing the little waterside garden while they awaited 
their first visitor. 

Mr. Frank betrayed the greater emotion, or, at any rate, the 
greater nervousness. Since breakfast he had been unable to sit 
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still or to apply himself to any piece of work for ten minutes 
together until Miss Bracy suggested the lawn-mower, and brought 
purgatory upon herself. With that lawn-mower all the after- 
noon he had been ‘rattling her brain to fiddle-strings,’ as she put 
it, and working himself into a heat which obliged a change of 
clothing. The tea stood ready now on a table which Deborah 
had carried out into the garden—dainty linen and silver-ware and 
flowered china dishes heaped with cakes of which only Scotch- 
women know the secrets. 

The sun dropping behind Battery Point slanted its rays down 
through the pine-trunks and over the massed plumes of the 
rhododendrons. Scents of jasmine and of shorn grass mingled 
with the clear breath of the sea borne to the garden wall on a 
high tide tranquil and clear—so clear that the eye, following for 
a hundred yards the lines of the cove, could see the feet of the 
cliffs where they rested, three fathoms down, on lily-white sand. 
Miss Bracy adored these clear depths. She had missed much 
that life could have given; but at least she had found a life 
comely and to her mind. She had sacrificed much; but at times 
she forgot how much in contemplating the modest elegance of 
the altar. 

She wore this evening a gown of purplish silk with a light 
cashmere scarf about her shoulders. Nothing could make her a 
tall woman ; but her grey hair dressed high @ [’impératrice gave 
her dignity at least, and an air of old-fashioned distinction. And 
she was one of those few and fortunate ladies who never used to 
worry about the appearance of their cavaliers. Mr. Frank— six 
feet of him, without reckoning a slight stoop—always satisfied 
the'eye; his grey flannel suit fitted loosely, but fitted well ; his 
wide-brimmed straw hat was as faultless as his linen; his neck- 
tie had a negligent neatness ; you felt sure alike and at once of 
his bootmaker and his shirtmaker ; and his fresh complexion, his 
prematurely white hair, his strong, well-kept hands completed 
the impression of cleanliness for its own sake, of a careful physical 
cult as far as possible removed from foppery. 

This may have been in Miss Bracy’s mind when she began: 
‘I dare say he will be fairly presentable to look at. That un- 
fortunate woman had at least an art of dressing—a quiet taste, 
too, quite extraordinary in one of her station. I often wondered 
where she picked it up.’ 

Mr. Frank winced. Until the news of his wife’s death came. 
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a fortnight ago, her name had not been spoken between them for 
years. That he and his cousin regarded her very differently, he 
knew ; but, while silence was kept, it had been possible to ignore 
the difference. Now it surprised him that speech should hurt so, 
and at the same moment, that his cousin should not divine how 
sorely it hurt. After all, he was the saddest evidence of poor 
Bassett’s ‘ lady-like’ tastes. 

‘I suppose you know nothing of the school she sent him to ?’ 
Miss Bracy went on. ‘King William’s, or whatever it is ?’ 

‘King Edward’s, Mr. Frank corrected. ‘Yes, I made 
inquiries about it at the time—ten years ago. People spoke well 
of it. Not a public school, of course—at least, not quite; the 
line isn’t so easy to draw nowadays—but it turns out gentlemen.’ 

In her heart Miss Bracy thought him too hopeful. But she 
said: ‘He wrote a becoming letter—his hand, by the way, 
curiously suggests yours. It was quite a nice letter, and agree- 
ably surprised me. I shouldn’t wonder if his headmaster had 
helped him with it and cut out the boyish heroics, for of course 
she must have taught him to hate us.’ 

‘ My dear Laura, why in the world * began Mr. Frank testily. 

‘Oh, she had spirit!’ The encounter of long ago rose up in 
Miss Bracy’s memory, and she nodded her head with conviction. 
‘Like most of the quiet ones, she had spirit. You don’t suppose, 
I imagine, that she forgave ?’ 

‘No.’ Mr. Frank came to a halt and dug with his heel at a 
daisy-root in the turf. Then using his heel as a pivot, he swung 
himself around in an awkward circle. The action was ludicrous 
almost, but he faced his cousin again with serious eyes. ‘ But it 
is not her heart that I doubt,’ he added gently. 

Miss Bracy stared up at him. ‘ My dear Frank, do you mean 
to tell me that you regret ?’ 

Yes, as a fact, he did regret, and knew that he should never 
cease to regret. He was not a man to nurse malice even for a 
wrong done to him, still less to live carelessly conscious of having 
wronged another. He was weak, but incurably just. And more, 
though self entered last into his regret, he knew perfectly well 
that the wrong had wrecked him too. His was a career manqué : 
he had failed as a man, and it had broken his nerve as an artist. 
He was a dabbler now, with—as Heine said of De Musset—a fine 
future behind him, and none but an artist can tell the bitterness 
of that self-knowledge. Had he kept his faith with Bassett in 
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spirit as in letter he might have failed just as decidedly; her 
daily companionship might have coarsened his inspiration, soured 
him, driven him to work cheaply, recklessly; but at least he 
could have accused fate, circumstance, a boyish error, whereas 
now he and his own manhood shared the defeat and the responsi- 
bility. Yes, he regretted; but it would never do to let Laura 
know his regret. That would be to play the double traitor. She 
had saved him (she believed) from himself; with utterly wrong- 
headed loyalty she had devoted her life to this. The other debt 
was irredeemable ; but this, at any rate, could be paid. 

He evaded her question. ‘ My dear,’ he said, ‘ what was done 
has been atoned for by her, and is being atoned for by—by us. 
Let us think of her without bitterness.’ 

Miss Bracy shook her head. ‘I ama poor sort of Christian,’ 
she confessed, ‘ and if she has taught this boy to hate us . 

‘Mr. Victor Bracy,’ announced Deborah from the garden- 
porch behind them, and a tall youth in black stepped past her 
and came across the turf with a shy smile. 

The pair turned with an odd sort of confusion, almost of 
dismay. They were prepared for the ‘ Victor,’ but somehow they 
had not thought of him as bearing their own surname. Mr. 
Frank had felt the shock once before, in addressing an envelope, 
but to Miss Bracy it was quite new. 

Yet she was the first to recover herself, and, while holding 
out her hand, took quick note that the boy had Frank’s stature 
and eyes, carried his clothes well and himself, if shyly, without 
clumsiness. She could find no fault with his manner of shaking 
hands, and when he turned to his father, the boy’s greeting was 
the less embarrassed of the two. Mr. Frank indeed had suddenly 
become conscious of his light suit and bird’s-eye neckcloth. 

‘But how did you come?’ asked Miss Bracy. ‘ We sent a 
cart to meet you—I heard no sound of wheels.’ 

‘Yes, I saw it outside the station, but the man didn’t 
recognise me—quite a small crowd came by the train—and of 
course I didn’t recognise him. SoI bribed a porter to put my 
luggage on a barrow and come along with me. Half-way up the 
hill the cart overtook us—the driver full of apologies. While 
they transhipped my things I walked on ahead—yes, listen— 
there it comes: and—oh, I say, what a lovely spot!’ 

Miss Bracy was listening—not for the wheels, and not to the 
story, but critically to every word as it came from his lips. ‘The 
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woman has certainly done wonders,’ was her unspoken comment. 
At Victor’s frank outburst, however, she flushed with something 
like real pleasure. She was proud of her cottage and garden, and 
had even a sort of proprietary feeling about the view. 

They sat down around the little tea-table, the boy first 
apologising for his travel-stains (he was, in fact, as neat as a pin) 
and afterward chatting gaily about his journey—not talking too 
much, but appealing from one to another with a quick deferent 
grace and allowing them always the lead. 

‘ This is better and better,’ thought Miss Bracy as she poured 
out tea, and, after a while: ‘But this is amazing!’ He was a 
thorough child, too, with all his unconscious tact. The scent of 
lemon-verbena plant fetched him suddenly to his feet with his 
eyes bright. 

‘Please let me He thrust his face into the bush. ‘I 
have never seen it growing like this.’ 

Miss Bracy looked at Mr. Frank. How utterly different it 
was from their old-maidish expectations! They had pictured the 
scene a hundred times, and always it included some awkwardly 
decorous reference to the dead woman. This had been their 
terror—to do justice to the occasion without hurting the poor 
boy’s feelings—to meet his sullen shyness, perhaps antipathy, 
with a welcome which somehow excused the past. Yes, the past 
(they had felt) required excuse to him. And he had made no 
allusion to his mother, and obviously wished for none. Miss 
Bracy could not help smiling at the picture of their fears. 

The boy had turned, caught her smiling, and broke into a 
jolly laugh at his own absurdity. It echoed in the garden where 
no one had laughed aloud for years. And with that laugh 
Bassett’s revenge began. 





IV. 


For with that laugh they began to love him. They did not— 
or at any rate Miss Bracy did not—know it at the time. For 
some days they watched him, and he, the unsuspicious one, 
administered a score of shocks as again and again he took them 
neatly and decisively at unawares. He had accepted them at 
once and in entire good faith. They were (with just the right 
recognition of their seniority) good comrades in this jolliest of 
worlds. They were his holiday hosts, and it was not for the guest 
to hint (just yet) at the end of the holiday. 
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He surprised them at every turn. His father’s canvases filled 
him with admiring awe. ‘Oh, but I say—however is it done ?’ 
As he stood before them with legs a trifle wide, he smoothed the 
top of his head with a gesture of perplexity. And Mr. Frank, 
standing at his shoulder with legs similarly spread, used the same 
gesture—as Miss Bracy had seen him use it a thousand times. 
Yet the boy had no artistic talent—not so much asa germ. For 
beauty of line and beauty of colour he inherited an impeccable 
eye; indeed his young senses were alive to seize all innocent 
delight—his quickness in scenting the lemon-verbena bush proved 
but the first of many instances. But he began and ended with 
enjoyment ; of the artist’s impulse to reproduce and imitate 
beauty he felt nothing. Mr. Frank recognised with a pang that 
he had failed not only in keeping his torch bright, but in passing 
it on, that the true self which he had missed expressing must 
die with him barren and untransmitted. The closer he drew in 
affection, the farther this son of his receded—receded in the 
very act of acknowledging his sonship—with a gesture, smilingly 
irreprehensible, with eyes which allured the yearning he baffled, 
and tied it to the hopeless chase. 

Mr. Frank, who worshipped flowers, was perhaps the most 
ineffective gardener in England. With a trowel and the best 
intentions he would do more damage in twenty minutes than Miss 
Bracy could repair in a week. She had made a paradise in spite 
of him, and he contented himself with assuring her that the next 
tenant would dig it up and find it paved with good intentions. 
The seeds he sowed—and he must have sown many pounds’ worth 
before she stopped the wild expense—never sprouted by any 
chance. ‘Dormant, my dear Laura—dormant!’ he would ex- 
claim in springtime, rubbing his head perplexedly as he studied 
the empty borders. ‘When I die and am buried here they will 
all sprout together, and you will have to take a hook and cut 
your way daily through the vegetation which hides my grave.’ 
But Victor, who approached them in the frankest ignorance, 
seemed to divine the ways of flowers at once. In the autumn he 
struck cuttings of Miss Bracy’s rarest roses ; he removed a sickly 
passion-flower from one corner of the cottage to another, and 
restored it to health within a fortnight. Within a week after his 
coming he and Miss Bracy were deep in cross-fertilising a border 
full of carnations she had raised from seed. He carried the same 
natural deftness into a score of small household repairs. He 
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devised new cradles for Miss Bracy’s cats, and those conservative 
animals at once accepted the improvement ; he invented a cup- 
board for his father’s canvases ; he laid an electric bell from the 
kitchen beneath the floor of the dining-room, so that Miss Bracy 
could ring for Deborah by a mere pressure of the foot; and the 
well-rope which Deborah had been used to wind up patiently was 
soon fitted with a wheel and balance-weight which saved four- 
fifths of the labour. 

‘It beats me where you learned how to do these things,’ his 
father protested. 

‘But it doesn’t want learning; it’s all so simple—not like 
painting, you know.’ 

Mr. Frank had been corresponding with the boy’s head- 
master. 

‘Yes, he is a good fellow,’ said one of the letters. ‘Just a 
gentle, clean-minded boy, with courage at call when he wants it, 
and one really remarkable talent. You may not have discovered 
it, but he is a mathematician, and as different from the ordinary 
book-made mathematician—from the dozens of boys ‘I send up 
regularly to Cambridge—as cheese is from chalk. He has a sort of 
passion for pure reasoning—for its processes. Of course he does 
not know it, but from the first it has been a pleasure to me (an 
old pupil of Routh’s) to watch his work. “Style” is not a word 
one associates as a rule with mathematics, but I can use no other 
to express the quality which your boy brings to that study. . . .’ 

‘Good Lord!’ groaned Mr. Frank, who had never been able 
to add up his washing bills. 

He read the letter to Miss Bracy, and the pair began to watch 
Victor with a new wonder. They were confident that no Bracy 
had ever been a mathematician; for an uncle of theirs, now a 
rector in Shropshire and once of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
where, for reasons best known to himself, he had sought honours 
in the mathematical tripos, and narrowly missed the Wooden 
Spoon, had clearly no claim to the title. Whence in the world 
did the boy derive this gift? ‘His mother > Miss Bracy 
began, and broke off as a puff of smoke shot out from the fire- 
place. It was late September. Deborah had lit the fire that 
morning for the first time since May, and the chimney never 
drew well at starting. Miss Bracy took the tongs in hand, but 
she was not thinking of the smoke; neither was Mr. Frank, while 
he watched her. They were both thinking of the dead woman. 
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The thought of her—the ghost of her—was always rising now 
between them and her boy; she was the impalpable screen they 
tried daily and in vain to pierce; to her they had come to refer 
unconsciously all that was inexplicable in him. And so much 
was inexplicable! They loved him now! they stretched out their 
hands to him; behind her he smiled at them, but through or 
across her their hands could never reach. 

As at first they had avoided all allusion to her and been 
thankful that the boy’s reticence made it easy, so now they grew 
almost feverishly anxious to discover how he felt towards his 
mother’s memory. They detected each other laying small traps 
for him, and were ashamed. They held their breath as with an 
air of cheerful unconsciousness he walked past the traps, escaping 
them one and all. At first in her irritation Miss Bracy accused 
him of what she (of all women!) called false pride. ‘He is 
ashamed of her. He wishes to forget, and is only too glad that 
we began by encouraging him.’ On second thoughts she knew 
the charge to be undeserved and odious. His obvious simplicity 
gave it the lie. Besides she knew that a small water-colour 
sketch of her in her youth—a drawing of Mr. Frank’s—stood on 
the table in the boy’s bedroom. Miss Bracy often dusted that 
room with her own hands. 

‘And, Frank,’ she confessed one day, ‘he kisses it! I know 
by the dulness on the glass when I rub it.’ She did not add 
that she rubbed it viciously. ‘I tell you,’ she insisted almost 
with a groan, ‘he lives with her. She is with him in this house 
in spite of us; she talks with him; his real existence is with her. 
He comes out of it to make himself pleasant to us, but he goes 
back and tells her his secrets.’ 

‘Nonsense, Laura,’ Mr. Frank interrupted testily. ‘For some 
reason or other the boy is getting on your nerves. It is natural, 
after all.’ 

‘Natural? Yes, I see; you mean that I’m an old maid, and 
it’s a case of crabbed age and youth.’ 

‘My dear Laura, I mean nothing so rude. But, after all, we 
have been living here a great many years, and it is a change.’ 

‘Frank, you can be singularly dense at times. Must I tell 
you in so many words that I am fond of the boy, and if he’d be 
only as fond of me he might racket the house down and I’d only 
like him the better for it ?’ 

Mr. Frank rubbed his head, and then with sudden resolution 
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marched out of the house in search of Victor. He found the boy 
on the roof removing a patent cowl which the local man had set 
up a week before to cure the smoky chimney. 

‘My dear fellow,’ the father cried up. ‘ You'll break your neck ! 
Come down at once—I have something particular to say to you.’ 

Victor descended with the cowl under his arm. 

‘Do be careful. Doesn’t it make you giddy, clambering about 
a place like that ?’ Mr. Frank had no head at all for a height. 

‘Not a bit. . . . Just look at this silly contrivance—choked 
with soot in three days! The fellow who invented it ought to 
have his head examined.’ 

‘It has made you in a horrible mess,’ said his father, who took 
no interest in cowls, but lost his temper in a smoky house. 

‘Tll run in and have a change and wash.’ 

‘No, put the nasty thing down and come into the garden.’ 
He opened the gate and Victor followed after dipping his hands 
in the waterfall. 

‘The fact is, my boy, I’ve come to a decision. This has been 
a pleasant time—a very pleasant time—for all of us. We have 
put off speaking to you about this, but I hope you understand 
that this is to be your home henceforward ; that we wish it and 
shall be the happier for having you. . . - 

Victor had been gazing out over the cove, but now turned and 
met his father’s eyes frankly. 

‘I have alittle money,’ he said. ‘Mother managed to put by 
a small sum from time to time—enough to start me in life. She 
did not tell me until a few days before she died; she knew I 
wanted to be an engineer.’ 

He said this quite simply. It was the first time he had men- 
tioned his mother. Mr. Frank felt his face flushing. 

‘But your head-master tells me it will be a thousand pities if 
you don’t go to Cambridge. Iam proposing that you should go 
there—should matriculate this term. My dear boy’—he laid a 
hand on Victor’s arm—‘don’t refuse me this. I have no right, 
perhaps, to insist ; but I dare say you can guess what your accept- 
ance would mean tome. You can choose your own career when 
the time comes. For your sake your mother would have liked 
this ; ask yourself if she would not.’ 

Mr. Frank had not looked forward to pleading like this, yet 
when it came to the point this seemed his only possible attitude. 
Victor had removed his gaze, and his eyes were resting now on 
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the green sunny waves rolling in at the harbour’s mouth. For 
about a minute he kept silence, then : 

‘ Yes, she would advise it,’ he said. It was as though he had 
laid the case before an unseen adviser and waited submissively for 
the answer. Mr. Frank had gained his end and without trouble, 
yet he felt a disappointment he could not at once explain. He 
was the last man in the world to expect a gratitude which he did 
not deserve, but in the satisfaction of carrying his point he missed 
something, and surmised what he missed. The boy had not 
turned to him for the answer, but had turned away and brought 
it to him. Father and son would never have the deeper joy of 
taking counsel together—heart to heart. 


¥. 


So Victor went up to Trinity and returned for the Christmas 
vacation on the heels of an announcement that he had won a 
scholarship. He had grown more manly and serious, and he 
smoked a tobacco which sorely tried Miss Bracy’s distinguished 
nose, but he kept the boyish laugh—the laugh which always 
seemed to them to call invitingly from the door of his soul : ‘ Why 
don’t you enter and read me? The house is clean and full of 
good: will—come!’ But though they never ceased trying, they 
could never penetrate to those inner chambers. Sometimes— 
though they might be talking of most trivial matters—the appeal 
would suddenly grow pathetic, almost plangent: ‘ What is this 
that shuts me off from you? We sit together and love one 
another ; why am I set apart?’ Time was when he had seemed 
to them consciously reticent, almost of set purpose, but now it 
was they who, looking within the doorway, saw the dead woman 
standing there with finger on lip. 

He made no intimate friends at Cambridge, yet was popular, 
and something of a figure in his college, which had marked him 
down for high—perhaps the highest—university honours, and was 
pleasantly astonished to find him also a good cricketer. His good 
looks attracted men ; they asked his name, were told it, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Bracy? Not the man Trinity is running for Senior 
Wrangler?’ With this double reputation he might have won a 
host of friends, and his father and Miss Bracy would gladly have 
welcomed one, in hope that such companionship might exorcise 
the ghost; but he kept his way, liking and liked by men, yet 
aloof; with many acquaintances, censorious of none; influenced 
by none; avoiding where he disapproved, but not judging, and in 
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no haste even to disapprove; easy to approach and almost eager 
for good will, yet in the end inaccessible. 

His first Easter vacation he spent with a reading-party 
in Cumberland. There he first tasted the ‘sacred fury’ of the 
mountains and mountain-climbing, and in Switzerland the next 
August it grew to be a passion. He returned to it again and 
again, in Cumberland playing at the game with half a dozen 
fellow-undergraduates whom he had bitten with the mania, but in 
Switzerland during the Long Vacations giving himself over to a 
glut of it, with only a guide and porter for company—sometimes 
alone, if he could ever be said to be alone. As in mathematics, so 
in his sport, the cold heights were the mistresses he wooed; the 
peaks called to him, the rare atmosphere, the glittering wastes. 
He neither scorned danger nor was daunted by it. Below in the 
forests he would sing aloud, but the summits held him silent. As 
an old pastor at Zermatt told Mr. Frank, he would come down 
from a mountain ‘ like Moses, with his face illumined.’ 

He started on his third visit to Switzerland early in July; in 
the second week in August Miss Bracy and Mr. Frank were to 
join him at Chamounix, and thence the three would make a tour 
together. He started in the highest spirits, and halted at the 
gate to wave his ice-axe defiantly. 


VL 


The clergyman who ministered to the little tin English church 
boarded at the big hotel, which kept a bedroom and a sitting-room 
at his disposal. They faced north from the back of the building, 
which stood against the mountain-side, but the sitting-room had 
a second window at the corner of the block, and from this the eye 
went up over a plantation of dark firs to the white snowfields of 
the Col and the dark jagged wall of the Dent du Géant—distant, 
yet as clear as if stencilled against the blue heaven. It was a 
delectable vision, but the clergyman, being short-sighted as a 
mole, had never seen it. He wore spectacles with a line running 
horizontally across them, and through these he peered at Mr. 
Frank and Miss Bracy as if uncertain of their distance. 

Mr. Frank, in a suit of black, sat at the little round table in 
the centre of the room, pressing his finger-tips into the soft nap 
of gaudy French tablecloth. Miss Bracy stood by the window 
with her back to the room, but she was listening. She, too, wore 
black. The fourth person, at the little clergyman’s elbow, was 
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Christian, the guide. It was he who spoke, while Mr. Frank dug his 
fingers deeper, and the clergyman nodded at every pause sympa- 
thetically, and both kept their eyes on the tablecloth, the pink and 
crimson roses of which, on their background of buff and maroon, 
were to one a blur only, to the other a pattern bitten on his brain. 

‘It must have been between noon and one o'clock,’ the guide 
was saying, ‘when we crossed the Col and began on the rocks. I 
was leading, of course; the Herr next, and Michel ’—this was 
their porter—‘ behind. We had halted and lunched at the foot 
of the rocks. They were nasty, with a coating, for the most part, 
of thin ice which we must knock away ; but not really dangerous. 
The Herr was silent, not singing—he had been singing and 
laughing all through the morning—but in high spirits. He kept 
his breath now for business. I never knew him fatigued, and 
that day I had to beg him once or twice not to press the pace. 
Michel was tired, I think, and the wine he had taken earlier had 
upset his stomach ; also he had been earning wages all the winter 
in England as a gentleman’s valet, and this was his first ascent 
for the year, so it may have been that his nerve was wrong. 

‘ The first trouble we had with him was soon after starting on 
the rocks. We were roped, and at the first awkward place he 
said, ‘If one of us should slip now, we are all lost.” The Herr 
was annoyed as I have never seen him, and I, too, was angry, the 
more because what he said had some truth, but it was not, you 
understand, the moment to say it. After this we had no great 
trouble until we had passed the place where Herr Mummery 
turned back. About thirty metres from the summit we came to 
a bit requiring caution, a small couloir filled with good ice, but 
at a slope—so!’ Here Christian held his open hand aslant, but 
Mr. Frank did not lift his eyes. ‘They anchored themselves and 
held me while I cut steps—large steps—across it. On the other 
side there was no good foothold within length of the rope, so I 
cast off, and the Herr came across in my steps with Michel well 
anchored. It was now Michel’s turn, and having now the extra 
length of rope brought across by the Herr, I could go higher toa 
rock and moor myself firmly. The Herr was right enough where 
he stood, but not to bear any strain, so I told him to cast off that 
I might look to Michel alone. While he unknotted his rope I 
turned to examine the rock, and at that instant . . . Michel did 
not understand, or was impatient to get it over . . . at any rate, 
he started to cross just as the Herr had both hands busy. He 
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slipped at the third step . . . I heard, and turned again in time 
to see the jerk come. The Herr bent backward, but it was use- 
less ; he was torn from his foothold , 

The little clergyman nodded and broke in: ‘ They were found, 
close together, on a ledge, two thousand feet below. Your son, 
sir, was not much mutilated, though his limbs were broken— 
and his spine and neck. The bodies were found the next day, 
and brought down. We did all that was possible. Shall I take 
you and madame to the grave ?’ 

But the guide had not finished. ‘He fell almost on top of 
Michel, and the two went spinning down the cowlowr out of sight. 
I do not think that Michel uttered any cry, but the Herr as the 
strain came and he went backward against it, seeking to get his 
axe free and plant it . . . though that would have been useless 
. . . the Herr cried once and very loud . . . such a strange cry!’ 

‘Madame will be glad,’ interrupted the clergyman again, who 
had heard Christian’s story at the inquest. ‘Madame will be 
glad ’? He addressed Miss Bracy, who, as he was dimly aware, 
had been standing throughout with face averted, staring up at 
the far-away cliffs. ‘The young’s man’s last thoughts : 

But Christian was not to be denied. He had told the story a 
score of times during the last three days, had assured himself by 
every evidence that he could tell it effectively. He was something 
of an egoist, too, and the climax he had in mind was that of his 
own emotions in recrossing the fatal cowloir ropeless, with shaking 
knees, haunted by the Englishman’s last cry. 

‘Such a strange cry,’ he persisted. ‘His eyes were on mine 
fora moment . . . then they turned from me to the cowloiwr and 
the great space below. It was then he uttered it, stretching out 
his hands as the rope pulled him forward, yet not as one afraid. 
“ Mother !” he cried ; just that, and only once— ‘“‘ Mother! ”’ 

Mr. Frank looked up sharply and turned his head toward Miss 
Bracy. The clergyman and the guide also had their eyes on her, 
the latter waiting for the effect of his climax. 

‘It must bea consolation to you,’ the clergyman began to 
mumble. 

But Miss Bracy did not hear. Mr. Frank withdrew his eyes 
from her and fixed them again on the gaudy tablecloth. She 
continued to stare up at the clean ice-fields, the pencilled cliffs. 
She did not even move. 

So Bassett was avenged. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PLACE-HUNTER. 


BY ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


WueEn Disraeli very unfairly satirised Croker in ‘Coningsby,’ 
the sharpest stroke was naming Lord Monmouth’s parasite and 
pander after the most notorious time-server of the previous 
century. The real Rigby has had the honours of infamy; 
political moralists have taken him for the type of all that was 
corrupt, scandalous, and shameless. Junius splashed him inci- 
dentally with vitriol in the letters addressed to his Grace of 
Grafton, Macaulay branded him in the articles on Lord Chatham, 
and Macaulay’s nephew, in the ‘ Early History of Charles Fox,’ 
has laid on the lash with unsparing severity. He is not dismissed 
with a few stinging cuts of the cat; like the soldiers of our good 
old régime, he is sentenced to innumerable lashes, and the punish- 
ment is dealt out in generous instalments. Unrelenting severity 
is apt to overreach itself, and excessive punishment awakens 
sympathy with its victim. We ask if Rigby was really so vile 
as he is represented, and whether there is any very exceptional 
reason why he should be singled out as the scapegoat of a worth- 
less generation. And the answer is not altogether unfavourable. 
If Rigby was not a good man or a great man, he was undoubtedly 
a strong man, and he made his mark by sterling qualities which 
Englishmen hold in respect. His very vices were sometimes the 
excess of popular virtues. He had the dogged and indomitable 
pluck which asserted our ascendency in bloody sea-fights, for it 
was sheer calumny that taxed him with showing the white feather; 
he was always ready to back his abuse with the pistol, and could 
face a storm of obloquy as resolutely as a shower of brickbats. 
In fact, he owed the constant patronage of the Duke of Bedford to 
having saved him at no slight personal peril from a riotous mob. 
He would never, like his ally Sandwich, have turned Jemmy 
Twitcher and ‘ peached upon an old pal’; though he could throw a 
friend brutally over if their interests happened to clash. Honour 
among thieves was his guiding maxim, and when he formed and 
disciplined the Bloomsbury Gang, bound to stick together through 
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thick and thin in all contingencies, he promoted the political 
company (limited) whose shares were always at a premium. He 
was no hypocrite in that hypocritical age: he never professed the 
lofty principles he ridiculed; and thanks to the unimpeachable 
honesty of his unblushing and audacious candour, enemies and 
friends alike knew exactly ‘where to have him.’ He was not a 
great man, but he was a very powerful man. He led his patron 
the Duke of Bedford by the nose, a statesman with rectitude and 
perhaps intellect far superior to his own, and so he wielded the 
influence of the great House of Russell. He set the exalted dis- 
interestedness of Chatham down as sheer insanity ; that was a 
nobility of soul of which he had no sort of comprehension ; but 
to Chatham he dictated terms when the great war minister was 
bargaining for allies. And not the least of his gifts was an extra- 
ordinarily strong head. In that hard-drinking age, when manhood 
was measured by the ‘marines’ thrown aside at a drinking bout ; 
when Carteret’s ordinary allowance was half a gallon of Burgundy, 
and when a leading divine in the strait-laced Scottish Church 
was famous as a five-bottle man, Rigby was primus inter pares. 
Nowhere was so much liquor consumed as at his daily carouses at 
the Pay Office. Ministers knew his cellar and liked his company, 
and never refused his invitations. His guests might be slipping 
under the table or loosening their starched neckties, but Rigby 
was still cool and self-possessed. When he left the dinner-table for 
the senate his coarse eloquence was only more animated ; he was 
ever ready in debate and prompt in retort. His whole character 
may be summed up as concentrated and cynical egotism: he set 
himself to retrieve his shattered fortunes at the cost of the 
country ; he pressed steadily forwards towards the cumulation of 
lucrative preferments, and no place-hunter in English history ever 
had more brilliant success. He embarked in politics when well- 
nigh ruined ; he lived in luxury, regardless of expense, and he is 
said to have died worth half a million. 

Rigby, by general consent, like Richard III., and Iago and 
other historical scarecrows, has been blackened almost beyond 
redemption, and gibbeted to point morals for posterity; yet 
material for the whitewasher is not altogether wanting. Need- 
less to say that his failings were regarded leniently by his friends 
and contemporaries, who were pretty generally tarred with the 
same brush, and rather inclined to envy than censure. But 
Horace Walpole, who seldom took genial views of humanity, 
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is singularly charitable to the indefatigable place-hunter. He 
magnifies his virtues and extenuates or explains his faults. From 
the popular portraiture we are apt to figure to ourselves a bloated, 
brazen-faced ruffian, with an overbearing swagger. Junius 
speaks of his blushing for Grafton as an unprecedented and 
almost miraculous sign of the times. But Walpole says he had 
an advantageous and manly person, a spirited jollity that was 
very pleasing, though sometimes roughened into brutality, and a 
most insinuating good-breeding when he wished to be pleasing. 
He admits that his passions were turbulent and his manner 
dictatorial—as much might have been said of Chatham—but he 
credits him with ‘a bold courage, fond of exerting itself.’ He 
even adds that though in company, from gaiety of temper, he 
indulged in profuse drinking, in private few men were so sober; 
though Garrick suggested that he loved to retire to his 
sequestered seat of Mistley, in the marshlands, that he might 
have an excuse for drinking brandy as other men drink small 
beer. Quot homines, tot sententie ! We should have said that 
from Rigby’s point of view he had made as few mistakes in life 
as most men. But Walpole, assuming some errors, attributes 
them to a mischievous political education. A pupil of Winning- 
ton, he was the victim of Winnington’s vicious maxims. 
Winnington had lived when all virtue had been set up to sale, 
and in ridicule of hypocritical pretences had affected an honesty 
in avowing whatever was dishonourable. ‘ Rigby, whose heart 
was naturally good, thought it sensible to laugh at the shackles 
of morality, and having early encumbered his fortunes by gaming, 
he found his patrons’ maxims but too well adapted to retrieve 
his desperate fortunes.’ As to that, all that can be said is that 
the times had not changed for the better with the passing of a 
generation, and that Rigby was an apt pupil who improved on the 
teaching of his master. There is truth as well as shrewdness in 
Walpole’s summing up. ‘A man who seldom loved or hated 
with moderation, yet he himself, though a violent opponent, was 
never a bitter enemy. His amiable qualities were natural: his 
faults were all acquired.’ ‘Shrewdness,’ we say, because Rigby 
was far too practical to care for hard hitting, whether fair or foul. 
It was all in the rough and tumble game. And it clashed with 
his principles to bear malice, when the foe of the day might be 
the friend of the morrow, and when, in the incessant shuffling of 
the cards, anything might turn up trumps. - 
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It is a common subject of lament with biographers that their 
heroes were born too soon or too late. Rigby’s good luck stood 
by him from the cradle, and he came into the world at the very 
time most favourable for the exercise of his peculiar abilities. 
In his early manhood, when he set seriously to sowing his wild 
oats, London was seething with political intrigue; corruption 
was rampant, and fashionable life was almost as loose as in the 
reign of the second Charles. Though the grandson of a linen- 
draper, he had inherited a handsome fortune, and the rich young 
squire, with good manners and a hospitable country seat, had 
money to throw away, which was his best recommendation. 
Most doors in the Georgian period were unlocked by a golden 
key, and a gambler who was a good loser had the entrée almost 
anywhere. At no time was high Cabinet office more jealously 
monopolised by the great aristocracy. In the ministry which 
came into power the year after Rigby attained his majority, with 
the exception of the premier—the brother of a duke—all the 
ministers were peers and eight of them had dukedoms. Yet, as 
the peerage has always been recruited from the ranks, some of the 
most aristocratic leaders of fashion have been men of the hum- 
blest origin. Fifty years later, Brummel was the rival of the 
Regent, and Brummel is said to have been son of a footman. So 
Rigby, who was easy and genial when on his promotion, convivial, 
free-handed, and a prince of good fellows, had naturally a fair 
chance. Nor did he neglect the setting off of his personal 
advantages. When he had grown gross and bloated, the bully of 
the House of Commons was still severely correct in his attire, 
and in earlier manhood he had been something of a fop. When 
the custom dues on clothes imported from France were exorbitant, 
the Right Hon. Richard Rigby might have been seen one stormy 
day crossing the Channel in a court suit, richly embroidered with 
gold lace and priceless ruffles of Flanders point. 

As matter of course he made the Grand Tour, which was de 
rigueur, and on his return was presented at Leicester House, 
where the Prince gave him a gracious reception and soon admitted 
him to something like intimacy. The youth had then the flexi- 
bility of the courtier, and less intelligence than his would have 
quickly hit the royal road to courtly favour. Flattery went far, 
no doubt, but the favoured parasites, when without political influ- 
ence, had to pay their footing. Rigby dropped large sums at the 
card-tables : his lossés were so serious that his creditors became 
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troublesome. We know not what his original intentions were, 
and very probably he would have let himself drift on the sea of 
pleasure had all been smooth sailing. But adversity called all his 
special energies into action, and he was the last man to let his 
practical capacity run to waste. It was then he turned in earnest 
to the business of place-hunting, and no profession was so lucra- 
tive. The great nobles might monopolise power and high place, 
but obsequious followers, who could make themselves useful, were 
richly rewarded. Subordinate offices, largely salaried, with pickings 
and stealings at the holder’s indiscretion, sinecures, pensions on 
the Irish Establishment, were to be had for the asking by politi- 
cians who were either serviceable or feared. When a minister 
took one of these jackals into his confidence, it was at the risk of 
being remorselessly blackmailed. Rigby’s first disappointment 
proved another stroke of luck. Prince Frederick was always 
lavish of promises, and he had pledged himself to make Rigby a 
Lord of the Bedchamber. As Rigby’s duns became pressing, in 
turn he pressed the Prince, and then a vacancy occurred. The 
spendthrift Frederick, though far deeper in debt than his peti- 
tioner, was in some respects an excellent economist : nor was he 
fool enough to fulfil his engagement to the friend whose pockets 
he had emptied. Rigby shook the dust of Leicester Square off 
his feet, and, trading on the gratitude of its noble owner, trans- 
ferred his attendance to Bedford House, where he speedily rose 
to the command of his Grace’s Household brigade. 

He assured his fortunes by the fortunate exchange, and it is 
doubtful whether the Duke lost by the connection. Like many 
another man, had he been other than he was, he might have 
taken commanding rank among English statesmen. Disinterested 
as Chatham, and lavish of his large revenues, he was a man of 
no mean capacity, and honestly patriotic and conscientious. But 
there was an unpractical side to his unstable character, and he was 
born not to lead, but to be guided. Predestined to be the pawn 
and tool of absolutely unscrupulous intriguers, Rigby was as 
good as any for the purpose. Rigby was his will, his mind, his 
memory, and his evil genius. It is true that it was the counsels 
of his Mephistopheles which gave point to the satire of Junius. 
It is true that it was the subtle temptation of Rigby which induced 
the Viceroy of Ireland to abandon purity of principle for shameless 
prostitution of patronage. But Sandwich, or Weymouth, or any 
other adviser would have done the same, and Rigby had the iron 
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concentration of purpose which in some measure communicated 
itself to his nominal superior. Rigby’s self-seeking was not alto- 
gether devoid of patriotism, though patriotism was kept in the 
second place and at a long distance. And there were lengths to 
which Bedford would not be driven, and measures to which he 
could not be induced to stoop. He stood aloof from parties ; his 
following was a personal one ; his influence on State affairs, on the 
whole, was good ; his letters to ministers abroad show sagacity and 
political insight ; and if he exercised any influence at all, it was 
because Rigby had drilled his compact battalion. 

Rigby had entered Parliament when twenty-three, and in 
Pelham’s administration had voted with the Opposition as silent 
member for Castle Rising and Sudbury. He had lost his seat for 
the latter borough ; but in 1754 his new patron returned him for 
Tavistock. Without intermission he represented that family seat 
of the Bedfords for more than thirty years. It is a proof at once 
of the constancy of the patron, who never forsook a friend, though 
he had often to complain of ingratitude—witness Legge, who owed 
everything to Bedford and turned Judas when Newcastle ousted 
him from the ministry—and of the many-sided usefulness of 
Rigby, who speedily made himself indispensable. His letters 
to the Duke are amusingly autobiographical, abounding in frank 
self-revelation. The first which appears in the published corre- 
spondence was written in June 1751. Already he had established 
a respectful familiarity. It is the letter of a favoured servant, on 
the footing of a trusted friend, who knows how to take playful 
liberties without offending the dignity he serves. 

Rigby had won the Duke by the real service to which we 
have alluded, and improved his opportunities as the best of boon 
companions. The great man passed much of his time at 
Woburn ; in fact, one of Newcastle’s complaints when backbiting 
him with the monarch was that he was always on the road and 
seldom in his office. In his ample leisure he divided time and 
tastes between his children, his plantations and private theatricals. 
But he loved to keep himself informed of all that went on in the 
gay world. Rigby constituted himself purveyor-in-ordinary of 
rumours, gossip and scandal. He feels his way delicately in 
these letters, making one pave the way for another, by protesting 
that he would not write at all if his Grace thought it incumbent 
to answer. He knew well that however averse to letter-writing 
the Duke might be, it was a correspondence in which he must 
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inevitably be entangled. As well might Horace Mann have 
refused to reply to Horace Walpole. Rigby’s style is rough and 
ready, as Walpole’s is polished, but these letters of his are scarcely 
less amusing. He moved in the highest society, where he knew 
well how to keep his place in more senses than one: he would 
buttonhole a duke in his regardful familiarity: he was in the 
good graces of fair ladies of fashion: he was forward in getting 
up parties at Greenwich or Richmond: he supped and dropped 
his money—by way of investment—at White’s or Brooks’; and in 
those days conviviality levelled ranks and degrees, when the wine 
was in and the wit was out. We may be sure, besides, that he 
made the very most of his intimacy with Bedford, who with rank 
and wealth and fair chances of political supremacy was a sort of 
Mikado generally worshipped, but not to be lightly approached. 
The intimacy ripened fast. In 1752 the Duke paid a visit 
to the Squire of Mistley—no slight condescension, Rigby writes 
with befitting gratitude. ‘You must accept my thanks for the 
great honour you have done me in this second-rate manner. I 
must declare that though I cannot express either my obligations 
or my attachment to you in so good oratorical language’ (as 
Mr. Pitt’s), ‘I can keep my word better and be more faithful to 
you in every respect. But not to read you a panegyric upon 
myself, I will have done with egotism and assure you I am infinitely 
obliged for the favour of your visit. It convinces the world of 
what I am most desirous they should know—that I am extremely 
well in your good graces, and it convinces me of what makes me 
more happy (if, indeed, I could want conviction), that I am so 
also in your friendship.’ The last sentence might have been 
addressed by Boswell to Johnson, and both were servile worship- 
pers of their idol, though Bozzy’s devotion was the more dis- 
interested. For Rigby had made himself useful till he was 
indispensable. The Duke invariably consulted him and was 
guided by his advice. He was regarded by all intriguers as the 
official representative and mayor of the palace’ of the man whom 
Newcastle addressed in one of his flattering letters—for the most 
part they were asking Bedford to aid in some job—as the first and 
greatest of English subjects. In 1758, when Bedford consented 
to go to Dublin as Lord Lieutenant, Rigby naturally accompanied 
him as Irish Secretary. In some respects it was an excellent 
choice. In that hard-drinking society the Secretary could hold 
his own, and his bluff good-fellowship commended him to men 
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who loved jests and light talk the better for strong seasoning. 
He tells his patron complacently of a couple of clever character- 
sketches by Lady Doneraile: ‘His Grace was the honestest and 
best man, but an ¢pse-dixit man; and his Secretary was a good 
four-bottle man.’ 

But rare convivial qualities are not everything, and Rigby 
found that in the Protestant Parliament he had a difficult team 
to drive. Irish politicians might be place-hunters like himself, 
but patriotism was a strong card to play, and the mob was as 
inflammable as the Parliament was venal. Bedford went to 
Ireland with the fairest professions and probably with the best 
intentions. He declared he would rise superior to faction, and 
have nothing to do with jobbery. Nothing, indeed, could be 
more firm than his respectful opposition to His Majesty’s gracious 
and modest proposal to saddle the Irish pension list with annuities 
for life to the Princess of Hesse and her children, who had been 
turned out of their hereditary principality. But purity was 
opposed to Rigby’s principles. Playing on his patron’s family 
affection, he persuaded him to pension his sister-in-law; and the 
barrier being once breached, the Bloomsburys came with a rush. 
As was but right and just, Rigby came best off. First appointed 
to the Board of Trade, a few months later he was Master of the 
Rolls. As Walpole remarked, ‘Though the office is no post of 
business, the choice of a man so little grave is not decent.’ He 
might have added besides that a gentleman who had never passed 
at the Bar was scarcely eligible for a nominally legal appoint- 
ment. But the beauty of the sinecure system was that ineligi- 
bility was no objection. 

Irishmen in high places had no objection to financial abuses 
in the abstract, but they naturally resented English intrusion. 
The Lord Lieutenant and his Secretary became the more 
unpopular, that they had raised national hopes which were 
disappointed. Pensioners who were secured in their pensions 
turned rusty in the House, and it became impossible to keep a 
Government majority. Even Ponsonby, the Speaker, assumed a 
virtue if he had it not—blocked the money Bills and brought the 
Viceroy to his knees. Moreover, their emissaries spread the 
report that Bedford was bent on bringing about a Union, and 
that the Secretary was his zealous agent. They set Dublin in a 
flame, and a furious mob besieged the doors of the House of 
Commons. Ponsonby, alarmed at the storm, tried in vain to 
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pacify them. Rigby rose in his place to declare that if a Bill 
of Union were brought in, he would be the first to oppose it. 
Probably he spoke the truth, but unfortunately he was not 
believed. His appointment as Master of the Rolls rekindled the 
smouldering fire. Again there was serious rioting, and the 
cavalry was called out. Undoubtedly he had a very narrow 
escape, for the mob had raised a gallows and fully intended to hang 
him. As it chanced, he had gone out that morning for a ride; 
he got warning of the fate intended for him, and did not come 
back till the streets were cleared. Ocwardice was none of his 
failings, and the place-hunter becomes hardened to invective and 
unpopularity. But Dublin thenceforth was no bed of roses, and 
he could only congratulate himself when Bedford was relieved. 
He had done an excellent stroke of business on his Ivish trip, 
and could spend the pay of his sinecures more pleasantly in 
London. 

When Fox was packing a Parliament for Bute, Rigby was in 
his element. None was more active than he in hounding on the 
able renegade, who had abandoned his friends and broken with 
his associations. The group of the Bedfords was holding watch- 
fully aloof, and Rigby’s thoroughgoing counsel to Fox was to 
make a clean sweep of the other Whig families. Great was the 
fall of Fox in the following year, when, charged with peculation 
and threatened with impeachment, he was execrated on all sides. 
At least he might have counted on the support of Rigby, and he 
confidently reckoned on his friendship. Unamiable as he was to 
all beyond his family circle, to Rigby he seems to have been 
strangely attracted and tenderly attached. He wrote to Selwyn 
at the time, ‘I thought this man’s friendship had not been only 
political.’ Five years afterwards he wrote to Bedford, ‘ Mr. 
Rigby (whose behaviour has cost me more than any other thing 
that has ever yet happened) I loved as much as I did my brother.’ 
If he loved him, it is no marvel he was deeply wounded at the 
manner in which his prompter and counsellor broke off the con- 
nection. The disgraced minister met Rigby’s chariot in St. 
James’s Street and stopped it. Leaning on the door he began to 
abuse Lord Shelburne. ‘ You tell your story of Shelburne,’ was 
the harsh rejoinder. ‘ He has a damned one to tell of you, and I do 
not trouble myself which is the truth,’ and pushing Fox’s elbow 
aside, he bade the coachman drive on. « There could hardly be a 
coarser display df brutality, and no doubt it hit the sagacious 
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Fox the harder that he appreciated his ‘friend’s’ shrewdness. 
Rigby would never have trampled on him had there been any- 
thing to hope from him in the future. 

To Bedford, Rigby was what Thackeray calls ‘a florid toady,’ 
and even when paying assiduous and humble court to his chief, 
he always knew well how se faire valour. But it must be 
remembered that in that reflected light and with his own talents 
for intrigue he was really an important personage. He had been 
chosen to mediate between Fox and Pitt, when it was the desire 
alike of the Crown and the country to have them working 
amicably in the same Cabinet. His Majesty habitually admitted 
him to private interviews, unbending so far as lay in his nature 
todo. Most significant of all, Newcastle never kept him waiting 
at the crowded levées, and always spoke of him behind his back 
with extreme civility. When addressing himself to the great 
jobber and giver of places on behalf of his patron, Rigby never 
failed, when he saw the opportunity, of putting in a word for 
himself. As Bedford’s steady backing was essential, and as the 
Duke knew him for a confirmed beggar, he always reported these 
interviews frankly. One passage from the letters—one among 
many—will show the manner of his proceedings. In 1761 he 
had good cause of complaint, for nothing had been given since he 
evacuated Ireland. He writes :—‘ Your goodness in mentioning 
my name to him’ (Newcastle) ‘was the means of opening a con- 
versation about myself and my situation. The chair which 
your Grace has mentioned’ (at the Treasury Board), ‘ his Grace 
thinks, as I do, would not suit me. ... But he has been very 
explicit and kind with respect to any other favour I might wish to 
have and your Grace thinks I should deserve. I told him fairly 
I should be very glad of a place, but that I could never take 
one from any other recommendation but the Duke of Bedford’s.’ 
After discussing various possible openings in which the minister 
seems to have shuffled characteristically, and after encouraging 
Rigby to look even higher than he had done, the crafty veteran 
sent the petitioner away delighted. A clever piece of political leger- 
demain it was, that throwing dust in the eyes of the keen-sighted 
Rigby, for he was to get nothing more for several years to come. 
‘Upon my word,’ he says, ‘I could not desire more show of friend- 
ship or regard from the nearest friend I have in the world, hardly 
from your Grace yourself. He cast about for everything that is 
or is likely to be vacant, and told me that my pretensions were 
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heightened by the great consequence of my patron, of which I 
ought to avail myself, and in doing which I should have his whole 
weight and support.... I hope I have not said too much 
about myself in this letter. The last thing I mean to do is to lay 
your Grace under any difficulties about me. And if you don’t 
like to ask any favours from the Court, I am perfectly happy and 
satisfied with those you were so good as to shower upon me out 
of employment.’ 

In 1763 Bedford was persuaded to take office as President of 
the Council, and Rigby was busier than ever at wire-pulling. 
Bedford hated Bute and disliked Grenville for his pennywise 
parsimony. There was a stormy passage of arms in the House, 
when Rigby savagely attacked Lord Temple. Grenville, in a 
tempest of unaccustomed passion, called Rigby a coward who had 
fied from Ireland to escape the gallows. Rigby laughed pleasantly, 
restored to good-humour, and readily consented to keep the 
peace. Hard words break no bones; he could not afford to make 
an enemy of Grenville, and indeed not long afterwards he had 
serious occasion to approach him with obsequious appeals. 

In 1766, when Chatham’s tottering administration was shaken 
by the secession of those of the Rockinghams who had joined 
him, he necessarily sought the support of the Bedfords. The 
bargaining was closed in the following January, when Grafton 
surrendered at discretion. It was the triumph of Rigby’s astute 
strategy. The Bloomsbury company might have adopted the 
device of the Swiss Confederation—Un pour tous et tous pour un. 
Rigby bluntly told Chatham that he must take all or have none. 
They sold themselves in a lot, and got their own terms. Lord 
Gower was to be President of the Council, Sandwich had the 
patronage of the Post Office, and the Duke was induced, after 
long hesitation, to insist on the sacrifice of Conway. He had 
held to the seals too long for his good fame, but now they were 
handed over to Weymouth. Rigby, the soul of the venal league, 
looked strictly, as usual, to the main chance. He had another 
draft on the Irish Exchequer, in the shape of a vice-treasurership 
with a salary of 3,500/., and he was assured of the reversion of 
the Pay Office, the most lucrative place under Government. He 
might have been contented, for the Pay Office fell vacant next 
year, but humanity is never secure from trouble. The minister 
was guilty of a piece of gross injustice. He actually brought in 
a Bill to tax the incomes of non-resident Irish officials and pen- 
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sioners. Rigby was in despair: he whined and he blustered; he 
made himself exceptionally offensive in the House by unmeasured 
abuse; and he addressed the most humble petitions to Grafton 
and to Grenville. The misfortune was that all was in vain, and 
he had a sad experience of ministerial ingratitude. However, he 
was consoled in a measure by the vacancy at the Pay Office, and 
he was never more in his element. All the business could be 
done by deputy; he drew an ample salary, and he had almost 
limitless pickings and ‘stealings,’ which were sanctioned by use 
and honoured precedent. At that time he had no sinister fore- 
boding that a Burke was to succeed him and call him over the 
coals. And the genial side of his character came to the front, 
when he made himself famous by his convivial entertainments. 
He dined and got ‘concerned in liquor,’ in the best official com- 
pany. With Gower and Weymouth, his sworn allies, he had always 
been hand in glove. Dundas kept him company asa many-bottle 
man, and the sage and austere Thurlow graced the orgies with 
his imposing presence. 

In gratitude for favours, past, present and to come, he stood 
loyally by the King and Court in the Wilkes affair. Indeed, he 
went to no small expense in getting up ‘a loyal address’ from his 
county of Essex, and when arbitrary and unconstitutional action 
was bringing the democracy to the verge of revolt, naturally 
Rigby of the iron nerve was put forward to make the motion to 
annul the election. Soon afterwards another blow was struck at 
constitutional or traditional right, but on that occasion Rigby 
was for once on the popular side. Grenville’s Bribery Bill pro- 
posed to limit freedom of corruption, and among other things to 
forbid treating at elections. Rigby denounced it with all the 
honest vehemence of the hard drinker who has sympathy with old 
English virtues, and of the politician whose experience had taught 
him the methods most persuasive with the uneducated. 

That was the last of his prominent public performances, 
though afterwards he was to oppose the motion for funeral 
honours to Chatham—we may remember that no less a man 
than Windham took the same line in the case of Chatham’s 
illustrious son; and on another occasion, with all the fire of 
strong fellow-feeling, he warmly defended some officials charged 
with malversation. For the period of his public eminence was 
drawing to a close. In 1771 died the Duke of Bedford, and Rigby 
became simply the Right Hon. Richard when he ceased to be the 
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alter ego of the great Duke. His patron and staunch friend had 
dealt with him liberally. He left him a legacy and the remission 
of considerable debts, for his Grace had been consistently generous, 
and Rigby had never scrupled to draw on his purse. That the 
debts had never been repaid is significant of their relations, 
for Rigby had repaired his fortunes many years before, and 
when he went to the Pay Office he must have been rolling in 
riches. He remained there till the fall of the Coalition Ministry 
in 1784, when Burke was tardily rewarded with the profitable 
place. Being turned out of the lucrative berth was hard enough 
upon the old place-hunter, but it was far worse to be called to 
account by the law-officers for heavy balances of public money in 
his hands. Rigby was shocked by the indelicacy of the proceed- 
ing, and seriously alarmed by the threats of an impeachment ; but 
his astuteness was equal to the occasion, and he seems to have 
scraped clear of the dilemma, with what might have been called 
some sacrifice of character. But Rigby’s character had been 
established long before beyond possibility of damage. 

He died at Bath in 1785, and was buried at his Essex seat, 
bequeathing to a nephew the half million of money he had indus- 
triously amassed in the public service. Satire itself must have 
been silenced, had it been inscribed upon his tomb that he 
turned his talents to excellent account. 
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XII. 


OuR experiment of spending the autumn in London was not 
altogether a success; but the winter is passing very pleasantly. 
The fogs which have so extensively prevailed have afforded Bertha 
excellent opportunities of losing her way in returning from her 
district, and it has become quite a recognised institution that 
Bumpstead should see her home just about tea-time, when he does 
extraordinary execution among Selina’s buttered scones. His 
performances in this field elicit no acrid criticisms, but my dear 
wife banters him with a winsome playfulness which recalls the 
days when I used to ride over from Proudflesh Park to The Saw- 
pits, and decline old Mr. Topham-Sawyer’s ‘ glass of sherry and a 


. biscuit’ in favour of the tea and muffins dispensed by the fascinat- 
‘ing Miss Selina. That was more than twenty years ago, and if I 


asked for muffins to-day the request would be received with some 
painfully frank allusion to incipient obesity. 

The Soulsbys are away. The exertions and emotions of the 
Harvest Festival proved too much for the Vicar’s highly-strung 
organisation. He was overwrought already, and that Brown Paper 
Service was what old Lady Farringdon, who is now a little dodder- 
ing, called ‘the last hair upon the camel’s back.’ Signs of brain- 
fag and nerve-exhaustion made themselves apparent to Dr. 
Snuffin’s watchful eye, and Soulsby was recommended to take 
three weeks at Torquay. ‘No lark could pipe in skies so dull 
and gray,’ he quoted pathetically, as his excuse for deserting his 
parish so soon after his autumn holiday; and, turning his face 
sunward, left his flock to the tender mercies of frost and fog. 
During the Vicar’s absence, Mr. Bumpstead became acting 
editor of ‘St. Ursula’s Parish Magazine,’ and his brief period of 
responsibility was signalised by a remarkable occurrence. When 
the December number appeared, it was found to contain an 
anonymous set of verses, some of which I append :— 

I am a loyal Anglican, 
A Rural Dean and Rector ; 
I keep a wife and pony-trap, 
I wear a chest-protector. 
VOL. XII.—NO. 67, N.S. 
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I should not like my name to be 
Connected with a party ; 

But still my type of service is 
Extremely bright and hearty. 


Of course, one has to keep abreast 
Of changing times and manners ; 
A Harvest Festival we keep, 
With Special Psalms—and banners ; 
A Flower-Service in July, 
A Toy-Fund Intercession, 
And, when the hens lay well, we hope 
To start an Egg-Procession. 


My wife and I composed a form 
For dedicating hassocks, 
Which (slightly changed) we also use 
For surplices and cassocks ; 
Our Bishop, when we sent it for 
His Lordship’s approbation, 
Remarked : ‘ A very primitive 
And pleasing compilation.’ 


To pick the best from every school 
The object of my art is, 

And steer a middle course between 
The two contending parties. 

My own opinions would no doubt 
Be labelled ‘ High’ by many ; 
But all know well I would not wish 

To give offence to any. 


When first I came I had to face 
A certain opposition, 

And several friends in town advised 
A short Parochial Mission ; 

I thought that quiet pastoral work 
Would build foundations firmer. 

It did. This year we started ‘ Lights,’ 
Without a single murmur. 


One ought, I’m certain, to produce 
By gradual education 

A tone of deeper Churchmanship 
Throughout the population. 

There are, I doubt not, even here 
Things to be done in plenty ; 

But still—you know the ancient saw— 
‘Festina lenté—lenté.’ 


I humbly feel that my success, 
My power of attraction, 

Is mainly due to following 
This golden rule of action : 
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‘See all from all men’s point of view, 
Use all men’s eyes to see with, 

And never preach what anyone 
Could ever disagree with.’ 


The appearance of these rather ribald rhymes occasioned 
nothing less than a parochial storm. Loud was the outery of the 
Fishers in Deep Waters. ‘ It is too shameful,’ they exclaimed, ‘ to 
hold up the dear Vicar to ridicule in his own magazine! Not, of 
course, that it was the least bit like him; but obviously it was 
meant for him. How dreadfully pained he will be! I shouldn’t 
wonder if he would resign the living. Who inthe world could 
have written the lines? They are in the worst possible taste, and 
not the least amusing. I am sure, if I knew who it was, I would 
never ask him inside my house again. And how could Mr. 
Bumpstead have printed them? Well, for my own part, I always 
thought him a very underbred young man. And he is com- 
pletely uneducated, and not the least fitted to be Mr. Soulsby’s 
colleague. I do hope the Bishop of London will do something. 
But the worst of it is that this new Bishop likes that sort of 
young man, and calls them “old chap.” I suppose they remind 
him of the people he lived with in the East End.’ 

Oddly enough, my own modest roof remains unshaken by this 
storm. A year ago it would have been a very different story. 
Selina would have said, ‘ Well, I am not the least surprised. You 
know what I always said about that man; and you see it has come 
true. If he put those horrid verses into the magazine in order to 
make fun of the Vicar, it was most impertinent; and as to saying 
that he didn’t see the point of them till he read them in print, 
all I can say is that if that’s the case he must be even stupider 
than he looks.’ 

Such, I say, would have been the language of a year ago; 
but to-day Selina says the verses are really very funny, and 
remind her of the things which Lord Curzon used to write in 
visitors’-books when she used to meet him in country-houses. 
And from certain mysterious signs of sympathy which I see 
passing between Bumpstead and Bertha, I am inclined to believe 
that my sister-in-law, who has come to think Mr. Soulsby ‘an 
absolute fraud,’ must have handed the peccant poem to her 
clerical admirer. I believe parochial rumour asserts that I wrote 
it, but this I categorically deny; and I should recommend the 
Vicar, if he feels aggrieved, to make personal inquiries at 
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St. Alban’s Clergy-House, Holborn, where, unless my friend 
Arthur Stanton has very much changed, the worthy Soulsby will 
hear, as the advertisements say, something to his advantage. 

But Christmas is upon us, and ‘amicablenesses’ (as Miss 
Miggs called them), rather than ‘ unpleasantnesses’ (as the Parish 
calls them) should dominate the season. For my own part, I feel 
no difficulty in being amiable when I contrast a Christmas in 
Stuccovia with a Christmas in Loamshire. ‘ Christians, awake,’ 
with the thermometer below zero; the arctic cold of the family 
pew at Proudflesh Park or The Sawpits; the faint odour of long- 
descended ancestry wafted up from the vault beneath; the con- 
course of uncongenial cousins ; the masses of revengeful food ; the 
servants’ ball and the workhouse treat—all these ‘ Christmassy 
sort of things,’ as Byng in ‘ Happy Thoughts’ called them, belong 
to a remote past. In London no one compels me to eat what 
disagrees with me, or go to churches where I catch cold, or dine 
with relations whom I don’t like, or attend gatherings at which 
I feel out of place. And then, again, we happy denizens of 
Stuccovia are within half-an-hour by Underground Train of the 
centre of life, civilisation, and commerce. 

Ere yet my Selina had fallen like a star from its place—in 
other words, before she had married me and settled down in 
Stuccovia—one of her partners was the admirable Lord St. Alde- 
gonde, who used to hunt in Loamshire. Mrs. Topham-Sawyer 
fondly fancied that his reason for choosing our very undis- 
tinguished country was his admiration for Selina, who certainly 
looked her best on a horse; but his real inducement—as with 
generous outspokenness he did not scruple to tell us—was that, 
though the hunting was infernally slow and the whole establish- 
ment seemed to have come out of Noah’s Ark, it was a good grass 
country and lay within two hours’ journey of London, whereas 
his own ancestral castle frowned upon the Border. ‘What I 
want in December,’ he used to say, ‘is a slice of cod and a beef- 
steak, and, by Jove! I never could get them at home. Those 
infernal cooks spoil everything. I was obliged to come to town. 
It is no joke having to travel three hundred miles for a slice of 
cod and a beefsteak.’ I am entirely of one mind with St. Alde- 
gonde. Whether the object of one’s desires is a beefsteak ora 
Christmas card, a slice of cod or a wedding present, it is no 
joke having to travel three hundred miles to get it. We, who 
are hampered by no Northern castles, have got through our 
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Christmas shopping this year very comfortably, and, on the 
whole, inexpensively. For the barrel of oysters which we used 
to send to The Sawpits we have substituted a box of chromatic 
sweetmeats made by a lady in reduced circumstances. A photo- 
graph-frame for Mrs. Topham-Sawyer works out at considerably 
less than the Gorgonzola cheese of more affluent days; while 
the Soulsbys, on their return from Torquay, will find our Christmas 
gift awaiting them in the shape of a copy—already cut, but very 
carefully handled so as to avoid thumb-marks—of ‘ Lady Mar- 
guerite Manquée.’ 

This may fairly be said, by others than its publishers, to be 
the Book of the Season. It has smashed ‘The Eternal City,’ and 
obliterated the memory of ‘ Tristram of Blent.’ 

The Manqués, Manquées, or De Manques, for so their name 
was indifferently spelt in the earlier stages of our history, were 
a family of Norman extraction. Some genealogists refer their 
origin to a hardy Norseman who exercised regal rights in the Isle 
of Man long before the Earls of Derby were heard of; but Mr. 
J. Horace Round dismisses this pedigree as legendary, and 
represents the original De Manques as companions-in-arms of the 
Conqueror. From successive kings they obtained grants of royal 
land, stately castles, hereditary offices, and writs of summons. 
They sedulously mixed their blood with all that was noblest in 
European chivalry, and increased in splendour and opulence as 
the centuries rolled on. Dynasties rose and fell, religions 
changed, revolutions brought the proudest heads to the block, 
and confiscation impoverished the wealthiest; but no disaster 
ever touched the fortunate De Manques. They seemed to be 
in some mysterious way the spoilt children of fate; and, as our 
national history unrolled itself, a tradition gradually gained 
ground in the highest circles of the social mysteries that the 
prosperity of this favoured race depended on some talisman or 
charm. ‘The Luck of the Manqués’ became proverbial, though 
nobody except the head of the family, the eldest son, and the 
domestic chaplain knew what it was. There were romantic stories 
of a secret chamber where it was death to penetrate unbidden. 
The wife of one of the Lords De Manque had once peeped through 
the keyhole, and had spent the rest of her days in a strait-waist- 
coat. A chimney-sweeper who had climbed to the top of the 
Donjon-Keep and peered down the chimney, exclaimed, ‘ Well, I 
am damned,’ and fell, a blackened corpse, into the moat. The 
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intrusions of a profane curiosity being rebuked by these signal 
catastrophes, ‘the Luck of the Manqués’ took its place among the 
recognised mysteries of high life. Lord Houghton wrote a mono- 
graph about it. The Psychical Society made it the subject of 
some curious experiments. Mr. Augustus Hare (who was a 
cousin of the Manqués) gave several detailed, though inconsistent, 
accounts of it in successive volumes of his Memoirs. But, in 
spite of all struggles for the light, the secret remained involved 
in Cimmerian darkness. Meanwhile the fortunes of the illustrious 
line had come to centre in the person of an only girl. The last 
Lord de Manque (they had been Barons since the Flood and 
Earls since the Conquest) was a man of desperate adventures and 
broke his neck in trying to ride an Irish hunter over the Great 
Wall of China. Thus heroically cut off in his prime, he left an 
infant daughter and heiress—Marguerite Manquée. She would 
have been a peeress in her own right but for some tiresome 
technicality about a wedding-ring. As an earl’s daughter she 
was styled by courtesy ‘ Lady,’ although some purists might have 
disputed even that modest claim ; and she inherited all her father’s 
estates, equal in size to a German Principality. Her mother had 
died in giving birth to her, and the sole trustee and guardian 
appointed by her father’s will was the domestic chaplain. As 
Marguerite was only a year old when she succeeded, she could not, 
in spite of amazing precocity, be admitted to the Secret of the 
Luck, of which the chaplain was now the sole depository. She 
was brought up in her principal castle, under the careful super- 
intendence of accomplished governesses, none of whom was below 
the rank of a Baronet’s daughter; and she was sedulously with- 
held from contact with the outer world. But the development 
and characteristics of so great an heiress could not fail to evoke 
the interest of a right-minded society. 

People began to ask one another if they knew anything of 
that Manquée child, who must really be a big girl by now; and 
in reply to these queries disquieting rumours began to circulate. 
It was stated, with much show of certitude and circumstantiality, 
that the Heiress of the De Manques had no hair and no teeth; 
while others went so far as to add that she had only one eye. 
‘Ah, poor child!’ cried sympathetic friends, ‘every situation 
has its drawbacks, and all lots their crosses. But it is really too 
bad to spread these stories about her, if they are not true. We 
shall see when she comes out.’ 
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When Marguerite Manquée was presented, social curiosity 
was keenly on the alert, and the verdict on her appearance was 
highly favourable. She was tall and nobly made; her bearing 
was majestic. She wore a lifelike peruke of the richest auburn. 
Her rdtelier was the finest product of Parisian art. Her one eye 
flashed with all the fire of her Crusading ancestry; and the 
other, fashioned out of a single opal, rather added to than 
detracted from the impressiveness of her general appearance. 

But how came a pretty girl of seventeen to be so strangely 
defective in those appendages which nature, as a rule, bestows 
impartially on the high-born and the lowly? Society might 
have asked the question in vain, only an Illustrious Personage, 
who had danced with Lady Marguerite at the Court Ball, insisted 
on knowing the truth. Then, all unexpectedly, the mystery of 
the Luck of the De Manques was disclosed. The talisman which 
from generation to generation had been so jealously guarded in 
the secret chamber of Castle Manque had vanished out of 
existence. It could never be recovered ; the secret was at an end, 
and the story might be told. ; 

And what a weird story it was! Lionel Manqué, tenth Baron 
De Manque, who flourished a.p. 1000, had conceived an un- 
hallowed passion for his grandmother. His ill-starred love is 
commemorated for the warning of posterity in the Table of 
Kindred and Affinity. Heaven had manifested its wrath by 
saying (through the mouth of a Palmer), ‘ You shall have what you 
desire. You have admired the toothless and the bald. Hence- 
forward no child born to the Manqués shall ever have a tooth 
in its mouth or a hair on its head.’ 

The doom which fell upon the house in the person of the 
guilty Lionel was reversed by the piety of his successor, 
Bawdewyn. His exploits in the Crusades expiated his father’s 
sin, and an Eremite of Ascalon, to whom he had paid a hand- 
some tribute of Turks’ heads, gave him in return a mysterious 
elixir, which could be warranted to stir into generative activity 
the barest scalp or the deadest gum. This invaluable fluid the 
triumphant Crusader brought home in a pocket-flask. A golden 
pyx of cunning workmanship was fashioned to receive it, and a 
secret chamber was hollowed in the thickness of the castle-wall to 
enshrine the talisman. 

For generation after generation this talisman, always safe- 
guarded by the Lord, the Heir, and the Chaplain, went on doing 
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its beneficent work. The Palmer’s curse was frustrated, and each 
child born to the De Manques was in time subjected to the healing 
influence, and developed hair and teeth in the richest abundance. 
But the story closed in gloom. When the last Lord De Manque 
died, the Chaplain, finding himself in sole possession of the secret, 
suddenly yielded to a diabolical impulse. A life-long dipsomaniac 
(as subsequent investigation proved), the temptation to sample a 
new liquor was too much for him. He drank the elixir, took the 
next train for London, sold the gold pyx to coiners who melted it 
into sovereigns, and, recovering from a paroxysm of inebriety, was 
overcome by remorse and drowned himself in the Serpentine, 
leaving a letter in his trousers-pocket to say what he had done. 
The spell was broken, and henceforward the heiress of the De 
Manques must dree her weird of toothlessness and alopecia. 

This romantic tale, instinct with historical and supernatural 
interest, spread like wildfire. At every ball where Lady Mar- 
guerite appeared, young men of fashion were drawn to her by an 
irresistible attraction. They longed to toy with those exuberant 
tresses ; they hung in rapture on every word which issued from 
those gleaming teeth. And a further zest was added to their 
passion when it became known that the loss of Marguerite’s eye 
was due to the duenna-like zeal of her governess, who had inad- 
vertently jobbed it out with a ruler when correcting her pupil for 
winking at the schoolroom-footman. This last was a trait of 
hereditary character not to be overlooked in a story of the 
affections. 

Among the band of ardent youths who worshipped at Lady 
Marguerite’s shrine, the most ardent and the most irresistible 
was young Lancelot Smith, who inherited from his father (a friend 
of Charles Kingsley’s) a power of passion which carried all before 
it. He loved with an uncalculating and self-abandoned ardour 
which seemed to belong to a more strenuous age and a warmer 
climate than our own. The crisis of his fate was reached when, 
one day, slipping into Lady Marguerite’s boudoir in order to lay 
a billet-doux upon her blotting-book, he found her dozing on the 
sofa. It was a scorching afternoon in July, and Marguerite was 
fatigued by a long day’s shopping. Her hair was thrown care- 
lessly upon the piano. Her dachshund was playing with her 
ratelier on the velvet hearth-rug. Jt was too much. Tancelot 
saw Marguerite as she really was. The rich, concrete fact 
surpassed even his most ardent imaginations, His passion broke 
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the narrow bounds of convention, as an imprisoned ocean bursts 
its dam. Flinging all restraint to the winds, he tickled the coral 
gums with a peacock’s feather torn from the hand-screen, and 
rained kisses on the virginal, cold, white scalp. 


Lancelot and Marguerite were married in Westminster Abbey. 
When the Dean joined their hands the Home Secretary joined 
their names. The Smith-Manqués live splendidly in Lady Mar- 
guerite’s castle, now completely refurnished by Gillow; and it is 
understood that at the Coronation the barony of De Manque is 
pretty sure to be revived. 











THE GREAT DUCHESS. 


WHENEVER, in my casual reading, I meet with even the slightest 
mention of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, I pause to offer her 
memory a silent salutation. I have just now read two rather 
large volumes about her, and it becomes necessary to me to break 
into articulate homage. It is an instinct with most of us to be 
struck (whether we are catholic enough to admire or not) by the 
spectacle of any person wholly and absolutely consistent with 
himself and with some simple elemental law of his being. Now 
I know of no man or woman in history who, on anything like a 
large scale and with recognisable strength of will and action, is 
at all comparable to Sarah Jennings for unity of life and feeling. 
In her slightest aside and most vehement speech, in her least 
and her greatest actions, the same spectacle is presented to my 
admiring vision—a procession of strong, unfaltering, straight- 
forward, frank, remorseless, heartless selfishness. She was a 
perfect expression of egotism, without compromise or exception— 
a type, an example for ever. The moralist may say this or that, 
but the artist cannot choose but applaud. 

It is not my purpose to ‘review’ Mr. FitzGerald Molloy’s Life of 
her which I have just read. (He calls it ‘The Queen’s Comrade,’ 
in which title I doubt poor Queen Anne would have seen irony or 
cynicism.) But it would be less than civil not to thank him for 
much material new to me, and to compliment him on the pleasant 
manner of its presentment. To people who have not made a 
study of the sort of thing the book should be both illuminative 
and interesting, and an excellent corrective, so far as it goes, in 
regard to Revolution times of that arch-manipulator of truth, 
Lord Macaulay. To me, who knew something of the subject, it 
was an increase of detailed knowledge and a confirmation of 
opinion. The latter very decidedly, especially as regarded Sarah 
Jennings. In every fresh detail she was the same as I had always 
seen her, never swerving to the right or the left, grasping every- 
thing with her strong hands, and striking hard with them if she 
were thwarted—old friends, old benefactors, her own children: 
it was all one to her. A perfectly consistent woman. 

You can express her life with the simplicity and finality of a 
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problem in Euclid. The theory which guided her throughout, 
and which I will not believe could have been less than _half- 
conscious, was clearly this: that the world was created for the 
benefit of Sarah Jennings; that those who aided this wise design 
of Providence by advancing her fortunes, heaping money and titles 
on her, and so forth, were simply doing their duty, and deserved 
neither return nor any feeling of gratitude on her part; that those 
who ceased so to do, or who were indifferent, or who did the 
opposite, were wretches for whom no punishment could be too 
severe: they were thwarting the nature of things. There is 
something almost impersonal in the even, unhesitating retribution 
with which she pursued any one who had crossed or offended her 
in the slightest. degree ; such a person was an undoubted reptile, 
and when it raised its head—whenever or wherever—-Sarah 
Jennings hit at it. And, mark, there was very little cant of self- 
righteousness about all this. She was not like Queen Mary II., who, 
whenever her treachery to her father had been brought home to 
her, went and congratulated Heaven on her virtues in her diary. 
No misconduct, you may be sure, was ever brought home to the 
mind of the Duchess of Marlborough. When Queen Anne finally 
dismissed her, the Duchess simply excused herself for ever having 
put up with the society of such a creature as her Sovereign. ‘I 
am afraid,’ she wrote to Sir David Hamilton, ‘ you will have a very 
ill opinion of one that could pass so many hours with one I have 
just given such a character of ; but though it was extremely tedious 
to pass so many hours where there could be no conversation, I 
knew she loved me.’ You see, the kindness had been all on the 
Duchess’s part, not on the Queen’s, who had endured all kinds of 
affronts in the last reign, because she would not part with her 
favourite, and since her accession had heaped every benefit she 
could on the Duchess. Of course Sarah had given her Sovereign 
a direct piece of her mind before her dismissal, in terms even 
then, when English people were far less obsequious to Royalty 
than they are now, very much out of the way, but not as one 
defending herself, rather as one painfully pointing out a child’s 
naughtiness. To say that she did not blame herself for the 
rupture is to understate the truth; in her mind no conduct of 
hers, whatever it was, could justify a revolt against her. With 
the same beautiful and, I do not doubt, sincere simplicity, when 
she had to leave England, she bewailed the necessary ruin of a 
country which had ceased to pay the Duke and her ninety thou- 
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sand a year. There was no cant in this; it flowed inevitably 
from her theory of life. 

For the expression of this theory—and it was surely a fine 
theory to live with—Nature had been kind to Sarah Jennings and 
us. It had given her every quality necessary to make it clear to 
our edification. To begin with, she was only passionate when her 
interests were concerned, not otherwise. People who are passionate 
in their love affairs may be selfish, but their selfishness is super- 
ficially obscured now and then by an apparent regard for the other 
person. Sarah Jennings escaped that obscuration. Moreover 
her coldness of blood, in that regard, probably ministered to the 
extreme uxoriousness of the Duke, lasting from young man- 
hood to old age. Wherever he was, campaigning or not, he 
sent her constant letters of devotion, and was lucky, it seemed, 
if he escaped a douche of criticism in return. He mentions a 
‘kind’ letter of hers as something extraordinary. No one could 
throw stones at the Duchess on the score of her morals, in the 
usual sense of the term, so that she was invulnerable to the gene- 
ral criticism of English moralisis ; in fact, I venture to think they 
ought to acclaim her as a ‘good woman.’ But her husband could 
not stand against her theory; she could not curb her indignation 
with Anne for taking a new favourite, and so give him a chance 
of keeping his places. It is not an extended selfishness that we 
contemplate in Sarah Jennings; it is the real thing ; self with her 
meant self. 

Again, she had a splendid constitution, a strong will, and a 
good head ; necessary qualities, because if she had been ailing, 
weak, or a fool, her selfishness might have been just as complete, 
but it would not have been so fine a spectacle for us. Also she 
was naturally frank and straightforward. Had she been more 
inclined to subterfuge and double-dealing she might, it is true, 
have had even greater success in life, but her memory would not 
be so finely simple to appreciate. She was notanintriguer. She 
felt it due to her theory of life to march straight to her goal and 
seize on what she wanted in the eye of the world. Of course she 
dropped people who had ceased to be useful to her, but openly and 
as a natural consequence. When James’s cause was hopeless she 
dropped him; it was his fault that he could no longer promote 
and enrich her husband, and so he forfeited her patronage. It is 
really misleading to call such plain-dealing us that treachery. 
The great successes in her life were due to her influence over Anne, 
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; | and that was gained by no flattery or intrigue, but by the frank 
imposition of a strong will on a weak one. Anne became her 
creature and took her orders. When Anne had revolted and that 
| source of power was gone, even then she did not intrigue. She 
made one straightforward threat, to publish the letters of ‘ Mrs. 
Morley’ to ‘Mrs. Freeman.’ It was rather like blackmailing, to 
be sure, and no doubt the Duchess thought it hard that Providence 
should drive her to such means to her just ends, but it was not 
intriguing. Nor, in the absence of direct evidence, do I believe 
that she coquetted between St. Germain and Hanover as her 
husband did. He was a born intriguer, a man natively underhand, 
but it was not her way at all. She did not plot to bring people 
into power; when they were in power she went to them and 
demanded everything they had to give. Moreover, she honestly 
disliked St. Germain, and was true to her dislikes. Fairly con- 
sistent in an age of turncoats, fairly truthful in an age of liars, 
and very strong in an age of weaklings—her good qualities in this 
kind all minister to the supreme effect of her life. 

Accident and circumstance as well as natural qualities conspired 
to bring her theory into relief. If she had been successful without 
interruption, had never met with a rebuff, we should have missed 
the sublime spectacle of her indignation, of her wrath with those 
who had defied the right order of the universe. The first rebuff 
came with William and Mary. Mary hated Lady Churchill, a fact 
which Lady Churchill was very slow to grasp. But when she did 
grasp it, and the fact that she and Lord Churchill had little to 
hope for from the new Court, she said very forcible things. Other 
people were disappointed as well. It is, indeed, rather refreshing 
to observe the indignation of the patriots who had brought in 
William of Orange when they perceived that he preferred his 
Dutch minions, the Bentincks and the Keppels, to his English 
traitors, driving the latter from his presence that he might get 
drunk in peace with the former. The Princess Anne said things 
about him which we may fairly trace to the more trenchant style 
of her favourite—‘ Caliban’ and ‘the Dutch monster’ I am sure 
were phrases of Sarah Jennings. But Sarah was generous ; those 
who sinned against her had to be punished all their lives, but her 
just wrath stopped short at the grave. ‘When the King came to 
die,” she beautifully wrote, ‘I felt nothing of that satisfaction 
which I once thought I should have had upon this occasion . 
so little is it in my nature to retain resentment against avy 
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mortal (however unjust he may have been) in whom the will to 
injure is no more.’ Surely a grand passage! But familiarity 
with the injustice of kings did not prevent this great woman from 
taking infinite pains to punish humble people. When Sir John 
Vanbrugh had the temerity to criticise her she ‘ was very sorry I 
had fouled my fingers in writing to such a fellow’; but, mindful 
of her duty to the world, she took the trouble to fill thirty sheets 
of paper with charges against Sir John. 

In her old age, indeed, she found time to do a good deal of 
polemical writing against her enemies. Among other such 
efforts she wrote an elaborate account of her daughters’ miscon- 
duct towards her, and sent the agreeable brochure to various 
friends and relations. ‘Having boare what I have done for so 
many years, rather than hurt my children, I hope nobody will 
blame me now,’ &c., &c. Also she dictated to Hooke her famous 
‘Account of her Conduct,’ and composed with Henry Fielding 
her ‘ Vindication.’ (What would one not give to have heard these 
two geniuses in consultation!) Her vindication, it need hardly 
be said, took the form of exposing the wickedness of other people 
rather than of defending herself... . But I protest that asI 
think of this splendid old woman, bed-ridden at last and so near 
her end, still indomitable, still strong in thought, and still keenly 
humorous, I feel sympathy for her human qualities rather than 
admiration for her superhuman perfection. But that is a senti- 
mental weakness and must be suppressed. An artistic wonder 
and joy in the contemplation of life and character absolutely 
thorough, absolutely true to itself—that must be one’s emotion 
when one reads of Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough. 


G. S. STREET. 
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A FORGOTTEN POET. 


THE Cotswolds, I have often been tempted to say, have no poet. 
I have been often contradicted; and, indeed, I am not eager to 
defend myself. There have been many since Robert of Gloucester 
looked on the battle of Evesham and saw the storm—‘ grisly,’ as 
he calls it—sweep over the hills, who have set down their thoughts 
in verse. I certainly do not forget some charming lines of Mr. 
Norman Gale. But now I am inclined to think rather of one who 
is forgotten—William Shenstone, who sought some of his first 
subjects among the Cotswolds. 

Though his chief fame circles round his own house of the 
Leasowes, near Halesowen, he belongs not a little to the country 
which lies between Stratford and Campden and Cheltenham, as 
pretty a wooded hilly land as you may see. It is near here that 
William Morris thought of settling before he went to Merton. 
Broadway, the too hackneyed resort of artists and Americans, a 
place far inferior in picturesqueness to Campden, or to Willersey, 
its nearer neighbour, is hard by. Shenstone himself knew all the 
attractions of the district, and he did not forget that it was 
Shakespeare who had given immortality to them all. Indeed, he 
was almost at his happiest when he wrote those quaint lines that he 
called ‘ Slender’s Ghost.’ They begin: 

Beneath a churchyard yew, 
Decay’d and worn with age, 
At dusk of eve methought I spy’d 
Poor Slender’s ghost, that whimp’ring cry’d, 
‘O sweet, O sweet Anne Page.’ 
Certainly we none of us doubt that Slender walked the streets of 
Stratford, and he may well have stepped out a few miles to where 
the yews grow round a church that Shenstone knew well, 
Where Avon rolls her winding stream, 
Avon, the Muse’s fav’rite theme ! 
Avon, that fills the farmers’ purses, 
And decks with flow’rs both farms and verses. 

So Shenstone wrote when he told a scandalous tale that hap- 
pened ‘in Evesham Vale or near it.’ It was from Mickleton, where 
his close friend Graves (best remembered as the author of ‘ The 
Spiritual Quixote’) lived, that he chiefly saw the Cotswolds. 
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At Mickleton there is still the manor-house of Graves, built 
perhaps by the Porters and lived in by that peerless Endymion, 
the associate of all the Jacobean wits—a fine Elizabethan ‘mansion,’ 
as they call it. The church has the more abiding memorial of 
Shenstone. It is a fine Decorated building with some earlier 
work about it, a priest’s chamber over the north porch, a large 
south aisle, and a fine spire. It is filled with monuments—of 
the Graves family and of earlier folk—but its most interesting 
memorial is that which Shenstone’s friend put up ‘in memory of 
an extraordinary young woman, Utrecia Smith, the daughter of a 
worthy and learned clergyman who, on a small living of about 
fifty pounds a year, a curacy of thirty pounds, and a lifehold estate 
of about the same value, bred up two sons and two daughters in 
a genteel manner, and died at the age of ninety, without any 
other preferment. This daughter, Utrecia,’ says Mr. Graves, 
‘at a time when the ladies did not so generally rival our sex in 
learning and ingenuity, from the books with which her father 
supplied her had formed to herself so good a taste of polite 
literature, and wrote so well in prose (and sometimes in verse), 
that a very ingenious clergyman, bred at a public school and 
a Master of Arts in the University, often said he was afraid to 
declare his opinion of any author till he previously knew hers.’ 
The inscription runs thus : 


UTRECIAE SMITH 
Puellae simplici, innocuae, eleganti ; 
R. G. 

Una actae memor pueritiae 
Moerens posuit. 
MDCCXLIV. 


It is on this that Shenstone wrote his first elegy, which he 
called ‘ Ophelia’s Urn.’ 


Sure nought unhallow’d shall presume to stray 
Where sleep the reliques of that virtuous maid; 
Nor aught unlovely bend its devious way 
Where soft Ophelia’s dear remains are laid. 


He was himself, so a manuscript note of an ancestor of mine 
tells me, an elegant writer of epitaphs. ‘Shenstone’s epitaph on 
his amiable Relation,’ wrote my great-uncle in his copy of 
Johnson’s ‘Lives,’ ‘Miss Doleman, who died of the small-pox at 
the age of 21, is one of the very rare modern Productions, 
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that not only resembles, but rivals, the dignified and affecting 
conciseness of the Ancients in their sepulchral Inscriptions. It is 
worth volumes of his pastorals : 


Peramabili suae consobrinae 
M. D. 

Ah! Maria, 
Puellarum elegantissima, 
Ah! flore venustatis abrepta, 

Vale! 
Heu quanto minus est 
Cum reliquis versari, 
Quam tui 
Meminisse.’ 


But to return. As it was the memory of Utrecia Smith that 
gave a subject for his first elegy, so it was in this neighbourhood 
that Shenstone was inspired by the mild passion of his life, the 
delight in the artifices of a garden maker. Mickleton, wrote the 
owner of its manor house, ‘though in an indifferent country ’—a 
statement which it is hard to forgive—‘ has many natural beauties ; 
of surrounding hills, and hanging woods; a spacious lawn, and one 
natural cascade: capable of great improvement, though, from 
various circumstances, the place is to this day in a very unfinished 
state.’ It was his friend’s design that set Shenstone to work at 
the Leasowes, and there he wrought the mimic wonders which 
brought him so much fame and the tepid eulogy of Johnson— 
‘that to embellish the form of Nature is an innocent form of 
amusement ; and some praise must be allowed by the most 
supercilious observer to him who does best what such multitudes 
are contending to do well.’ 

Johnson’s inimitable description of the foibles of this ingenious 
gentleman—‘ nothing raised his indignation more than to ask if 
there were any fishes in his water,’ and ‘in time his expenses 
brought clamours about him that overpowered the lamb’s bleat 
and the linnet’s song; and his groves were haunted by beings 
very different from fauns and fairies’ '—concerns us as little as 
Mr. Graves’s serious defence. Shenstone has the artificiality of 
his age most of all when he strives to be natural, and we care 
but very tepidly for his waterfalls and groves, and not at all, 
when they are described in verse, for his hermitages and statues 


} There is a quaint little poem in the first volume of Shenstone’s works 
(ed. 1765), pp. 217-18, called The Poet and the Dun, 
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and urns. It is as a poet and a lover of country life that we 
think of him when we wander over the Cotswolds, for they were 
his first inspiration. 

It was at Mickleton, where it would seem that he was first 
brought into a society above that in which he had been born, that 
he formed that delightful idea of the rich man’s country paradise 
which is so characteristic of the ideals of the century and of the 
man: 

‘Had I a fortune of about eight or ten thousand pounds a 
year, I would, methinks, make myself a neighbourhood. I would 
first build a village with a church, and people it with inhabitants 
of some branch of trade that was suitable to the country round. 
I would then, at proper distances, erect a number of genteel 
boxes of about a thousand pounds apiece, and amuse myself with 
giving them all the advantages they could receive from taste. 
These would I people with a select number of well-chosen friends, 
assigning to each annually the sum of two hundred pounds for 
life. The salary would be irrevocable, in order to give them in- 
dependency. The house, of a more precarious tenure, that, in 
cases of ingratitude, I might introduce another inhabitant.’ 

The picture needs no emphasis. Genteel boxes, at proper 
distances, would make an eighteenth-century Elysium; and 
indeed the millionaires of the twentieth are likely to make a 
worse use of their money. But Shenstone adds, ‘ How plausible 
however this may appear in speculation, perhaps a very natural 
and lively novel might be founded upon the inconvenient conse- 
quences of it, when put in execution.’ 

He himself had certainly no chance to carry out such a 
design : he was obliged to be content with ‘the peace of solitude, 
the innocence of inactivity, and the unenvied security of an 
humble station,’ which, however they may have satisfied his 
modest ambition—and they hardly seem to have done so—can 
fill, as Johnson says, but a few pages of poetry. A few pages, 
and those perhaps artificial in every line. Yet the inspiration was 
natural, and it was only the trammels which convention placed 
upon a mind most submissive to such a despotism which prevented 
the heart of Shenstone from speaking freely. He is hampered 
by the absurdities of his day. The shepherdesses are too dainty 
for life. There is an air of Watteau in the background. And yet 
Shenstone is not nearly delicate enough for the style of the prince 
of Court painters, though he is not ready to advance to the robust 
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naturalism of Crabbe. Here are some lines from one of his 
Cotswold elegies. Collin is ‘a discerning shepherd,’ and he 
laments the state of the woollen manufacture : 
Near Avon’s bank, on Arden’s flow'ry plain, 
A tuneful shepherd charm’d the list’ning wave ; 


And sunny Cotsol’ fondly lov’d the strain. 
Yet not a garland crowns the shepherd’s grave. 


The shepherd, and indeed he was but Mr. Somerville in 
disguise, must needs die, and as he departs he advises his brother- 
shepherds to arouse the British statesman to arrest the craft of 
Gallia, and again procure for Britain the markets of the world. 
Then 


Britons for Britain shall the crook employ ; 
Britons for Britain’s glory sheer the fold. 


It was a plaint that he learnt on the hills beside Mickleton : 
Where the wild thyme perfumes the purpled heath. 


And ashe walked through those pleasant lanes that run by Weston- 
sub-Edge he may well have written the lines 
And you, ye shepherds! lead my gentle sheep ; 
To breezy hills, or leafy shelters lead ; 


But if the sky with show’rs incessant weep, 
Avoid the putrid moisture of the mead. 


The neighbourhood of Mickleton remained for many years 
full of attraction for Shenstone. It was there, says his friend 
Graves, that ‘he seems to have felt the first symptoms of that 
tender passion, which appears so conspicuous and predominant in 
most of his lyrics, and at length produced his much-admired 
“Pastoral Ballad” ’; and in 1743 he paid a long visit to Cheltenham, 
where he became attached to Miss C., of whom the biographer 
‘can hardly believe, as her sister was married to a baronet of 
considerable fortune, that’ she, ‘in her bloom, would have con- 
descended to marry a man, however deserving, of so smal] a 
fortune as Mr. Shenstone.’ On his way to Cheltenham once he 
‘missed the road, and wandered till ten o’clock at night on the 
Cotswold Hills. It was this which brought out his seventh 
elegy, which comes as near perhaps to a description of the Cots- 
wolds as anything else he ever wrote: 


On distant heaths, beneath autumnal skies, 
Pensive I saw the circling shades descend; 
Weary and faint I heard the storm arise, 
While the sun vanish’d like a faithless friend. 
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No kind companion led my steps aright ; 
No friendly planet lent its glim’ring ray 

Ev’n the lone cot refus’d its wonted light, 
Where toil in peaceful slumber clos’d the day. 


Then the dale bell had giv’n a pleasing sound ; 
The village cur ’twere transport then to hear; 
In dreadful silence all was hush’d around, 
While the rude storm alone distress’d mine ear. 


There is not much description here, certainly; but he has 
caught and conveyed the chill that is felt so keenly on these high 
downs, and one may imagine him then writing the reflection 
that he afterwards set down: ‘How melancholy it is to travel 
late, upon any ambitious project, on a winter’s night, and observe 
the light of cottages, where all the unambitious people are warm 
and happy, or at rest in their beds! Some of them (says Whistler) 
as wretched as princes, for what we know to the contrary.’ But 
there is more perhaps of the Cotswold air in the ‘Irregular Ode 
after Sickness, 1749,’ in which he sings his return to ‘catch the 


verdure of the trees’ : 

Come, gentle air! and, while the thickets bloom, 
Convey the jasmin’s breath divine, 

Convey the woodbine’s rich perfume, 
Nor spare the sweet-leaft eglantine. 

And may’st thou share the rugged storm 
Till health her wonted charms explain, 
With rural pleasure in her train, 

To greet me in her fairest form ; 
While from this lofty mount I view 
The sons of earth, the vulgar crew, 

Anxious for futile gains, beneath me stray, 

And seek with erring step contentment’s obvious way. 


These pictures that came to him as he stood on the Cotswold 
slopes prepared at least, it may be thought, the sensitive delicate 
touch which shows itself in the best poem he ever wrote, the 
charming ‘ Hope,’ the second part of his ‘ Pastoral Ballad,’ which 
came, Mr. Graves tells, from the inspiration he gained at Chelten- 
ham, and is set in scenery that may be the happiest Cotswold : 

My banks they are furnish’d with bees, 
Whose murmur invites one to sleep ; 
My grottoes are shaded with trees, 
And my hills are white over with sheep. 
I seldom have met with a loss, 
Such health do my fountains bestow 
My fountains all border’d with moss, 
Where the hare-bells and violets grow, 
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Charming though that is, it is hardly the best stanza. It 
sounds easy enough, but really the tunefulness of it is inimitable. 
And it comes, like so many other sweet things, from the Cotswolds. 

But though a lover of this ‘sea of rolling hills and dancing 
air’ may try to claim Shenstone as a Cotswold worthy, it were 
idle to deny that his fame, such as it is, belongs to the land 
of Hagley and Halesowen. How changed it is now! Hagley is 
still beautiful, and Halesowen has her fine church unspoiled ; but 
al] else is altered. Pits everywhere, and slag hills and rows of 
grimy cottages replace the ‘ glass-house not ill-resembling a 
distant pyramid’ in the ‘romantic well-variegated country’ which 
enchanted the sober mind of Mr. Richard Dodsley, the publisher 
and the poet’s friend. Yet the memory of Shenstone still lingers, 
though the memory is akin to neglect. A plain tomb, worse than 
that of many a yeoman of his day, still stands in the churchyard, 
near his brother’s (as Graves tells us), but touched by another 
tomb still meaner than his own. The plain inscription is repeated 
on an urn inside the church, and below the urn are the lines 
Graves wrote for memorial. Thus they end: 

Reader! if genius, taste refin’d, 

A native elegance of mind; 

If virtue, science, manly sense ; 

If wit, that never gave offence ; 

The clearest head, the tenderest heart, 
In thy esteem e’er claimed a part; 


Ah! smite thy breast, and drop a tear, 
For know, thy Shenstone’s dust lies here. 


Near it is the magnificent monument which Lady Jane Halli- 
day erected to the memory of her husband, who bought the 
Leasowes after Shenstone’s death, and who seems to have made 

if : : 
his chief and modest approach to fame in the boast that he was 
the poet’s successor : 
What tho’ no more (alas!) allow’d to rove, 
With learned ease, thro’ Shenstone’s classic grove ; 
Tho’ spar’d no longer to protect that ground, 
Which the lov'd Poet’s genius hovers round ; 
Tho’ the fine form by a too early doom 
Be left to moulder in this votive tomb, 
Th’ unfettered Spirit sooner wins her way 
To higher joys in scenes of endless day. 


Halliday preserved the ‘delightful scenes which persons of 
taste in the present age are desirous to see’—the walks and grots 
and rivulets ; but the house he replaced by a larger one. Shen- 
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stone had ‘a mere farmhouse of modest dimensions,’ in which the 
utmost he could do was to give ‘ his hall some air of magnificence, 
by sinking the floor an altitude of ten feet instead of seven.’ The 
house that Mr. Halliday built still stands. He had the good 
taste not to attempt to replace the ferme ornée by any ex- 
travagant mansion. The gardens remained the attraction of the 
Leasowes, and so they remain to-day. 

Mr. Dodsley wrote a description ‘intended to give a friend 
some idea of the Leasowes,’ and the description is still useful to the 
visitor. Mr. Dodsley himself was for a time celebrated there, ‘in 
a natural bower of almost circular oaks, inscribed in the following 
manner’: 

Come then, my friend, thy sylvan taste display ; 
Come, hear thy Faunus tune his rustic lay ; 


Ah, rather come, and in these dells disown 
The care of other strains, and tune thine own. 


Whether the kindly publisher accepted the invitation and dis- 
owned the care of Mr. Shenstone’s strains he does not inform us. 
Certainly he published them in a very friendly fashion after the 
author’s death. And, for his own, he tuned them in prose quite 
prettily when he told of the happy valleys so cleverly planned to 
afford a visto again and again, and here and there some openings 
‘to the more pleasing parts of this grotesque and hilly country.’ 
The Leasowes is approached now, as in 1763, by a green lane, 
‘descending in a winding manner to the bottom of a deep valley 
finely shaded.’ It was there that the worthy Mr. Wildgoose, the 
spiritual Quixote, discovered his old college friend, ‘a gentleman 
in his own hair, giving directions to some labourers, who were 
working beyond the usual hour in order to finish a receptacle for a 
cataract of water, a glimpse of which appeared through the trees on 
the side of the road.’ With Mr. Dodsley’s description in your hand 
you identify the ‘ruinated wall,’ you walk on by the slopes of a 
narrow dingle, past the Priory—a delightful piece of eighteenth- 
century Gothic, which seemed to be a hermitage, but really 
sheltered a labourer and his family—to the little lake at the bottom 
of the hill. Alas! the visto hence is now closed by a slag hill, so 
you gladly turn away to seek by the ‘ pleasing serpentine walk’ a 
‘common bench, which affords a retiring place secluded from 
every eye, and a short respite, during which the eye reposes on a 
fine amphitheatre of wood and thicket.’ The common bench is 
gone, and the fine canopy of spreading oak has followed it, and 
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there is no cast of the piping Faunus or urn to William Somer- 
ville. Yet still through the glade you may trace, as you ascend, 
where once the ‘ irregular and romantic fall of water’ rushed ‘ very 
irregular one hundred and fifty yards in continuity.’ It was only 
upon reflection that Mr. Dodsley found that the stream was ‘not a 
Niagara, but rather a waterfall in miniature.’ The language need 
not excite any tremendous emotion to-day. A toy Niagara 
indeed it must have been at best; but now it has ceased even 
to flow, choked, like so many of these pretty fantasies of the 
gardener, by the leaves and saplings that time has strewn over 
the glade. The trees of Shenstone’s time, except here and there 
a group of firs or elms or beeches, have perished, and are replaced by 
thin straggling shoots. The urns have long been destroyed, and 
no inscription survives to illustrate the poet’s piety or friendship. 
Yet still you can follow the path as he made it, with the plan 
that Mr. Dodsley drew for your guide, by thickets, across broken 
rustic bridges, past sloping lawns, on the verge of ‘wild shaggy 
precipices.’ From the higher ground the distant views may still 
be seen—the Hagley obelisk and the hill of Clent. ‘ Virgil’s 
Grove’ is still ‘a beautiful gloomy scene,’ with an ‘ingenious suc- 
cession of cascades’ and ‘a dripping fountain, where a small rill 
trickles down a rude nich of rock-work, through fern, liverwort 
and aquatic weeds.’ 

A pathetic sight, neglected, overgrown, despoiled, is the 
scene to whose beauties ‘it was Mr. Shenstone’s only study to give 
their full effect.’ But even now it shows, as do few other places 
in England, how in the beginnings of the art the principles of 
landscape gardening were developed. It was Shenstone’s idea 
‘that a landscape-painter would be the best English gardener,’ 
and Mr. Graves, in his charming ‘ Recollections of Some Particulars 
in the Life of the Late William Shenstone, Esq.,’ makes comparison 
between the work of his friend and that of Gainsborough. The 
poet himself very pleasantly expounded his system in prose, and 
indeed he has some claim to be regarded as one of the earliest 
masters of that craft. He had no sympathy, it is clear, with some 
of the later affectations, such as those which Thomas Love Peacock 
makes mock at. He endeavoured always to minister to Nature, 
not to thwart her. Yet his statues and urns were little better than 
an intrusion, though he could defend them thus: ‘ Art should 
never be allowed to set a foot in the province of Nature other- 
wise than clandestinely and by night. Whenever she is allowed 
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to appear there, and men begin to compromise the difference, 
night, Gothicism, confusion and absolute chaos are come again.’ 
Artifice must have been, if not obvious, yet easy to expose, if we 
may believe Johnson’s suggestion that the Lytteltons, when they 
became jealous of their neighbour's success, delighted to take their 
visitors to the points of view from which the disguises were patent, 
and maliciously to destroy all the deceptive steps of gradual 
allurement designed by the poor owner of the Leasowes. It 
seems as if he found no great comfort in his art, or his simple 
country life, at the best. Winter seemed to him an intolerable 
season. ‘To see one’s urns, obelisks and waterfalls laid open; the 
nakedness of our beloved mistresses, the Naiads and the Dryads, 
exposed by that ruffian Winter to universal observation; is a 
severity scarcely to be supported by the help of blazing hearths, 
cheerful companions, and a bottle of the most grateful Burgundy.’ 

All did not, indeed, go well with him. His aphorisms, often 
witty, have a tinge of unhappy bitterness about them. ‘ His 
whole philosophy,’ said Gray a little unkindly of him, ‘ consisted 
in living against his will in retirement, and in a place which his 
taste had adorned, but which he only enjoyed when people of 
note came to see and commend it.’ A letter of his which was for 
sale in London the other day seems to make only a show of 
contentment. It was written to his friend Graves ; and it is worth 
quoting as it stands, for it does not seem to have been printed till 
now. There is no date to it, but evidently it was written while he 
was not at enmity with his other friend, Mr. Whistler, with whom 
he had the silly quarrel Graves tells us of. Thus it runs: 


Mr. GRAVES. 

DEAR Sir,—I did indeed give you up for lost, as a correspondent, and find by 
your letter yt I am to expect but very few future ones. I will endeavour all I 
can to avoid any suspicion of your Indifference for my own satisfaction. But 
I don’t know for certain y' I shall be able, unless you assist my Endeavours, like 
my good Genius, by a course of suitable Epistles at certain distances. I myself 
correspond but very little now, so you will meet with the more Indulgence. 
I don’t find by your Letter yt you have much more Philosophy y" me. I can’t 
tell indeed what y° situation of y' House is. I own mine gives me offence on 
no other consideration y" that it does not receive a sufficient Number of polite 
Friends, or y‘ it is not fit to receive ’em, were they so dispos’d. { wou'd else 
cultivate an Acquaintance with about Three or Four in my Neighbourhood, y* are 
of a Degree of Elegance, and station superior to ye common Run. But I make it 
a certain Rule Arcere profani vulgus. Persons of vulgar minds, who will despise 
you for y* want of a good set of Chairs, or an uncouth Fire-shovel at y* same 
Time y' they can’t taste any Excellence in a mind that overlooks those things; 
or, (to make a conceit of this sentiment) with whom ’tis in vain that y* mind is 
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furnish’d if y' walls are naked. Indeed one loses much of one’s Acquisitions in 
virtue by an Hour’s converse with such as Judge of merit by Money, &c. Yet 
I am now and then impell’d by y® social Passion to sit half an Hour in my 
Kitchen. I was all along an Admirer of Sr. Thomas Head’s Humour and Wit, 
And I beg you wou’d represent me in y* light if occasion happens. “Tis not 
impossible yt I may penetrate this winter as far as y" neighbourhood, connecting 
a set of visits which I have in my Eye. Tell Mt Whistler when you see him that 
if he must have some Distemper, I cannot but be pleas’d y* it is one which is a 
Forerunner of Longevity. Don’t tell him so neither, for y* compliment is trite. 
From y°* ‘ Birmingham Gazette’: ‘We hear that on Thursday last was married at 
Halesowen, in Shropshire, Mt Jorden, an eminent Gunsmith of this Town, to a 
sister of y® R' Hon>* Ferdinando L* Dudley.’ I was yesterday at y* Grange, 
where his old Father (w a number of People) was celebrating y* Nuptials of his 
Son; when in the midst of his Feasting, high Jollity, and grand Alliance, the 
old Fellow bethought him of a Piece of Timber in y® neighbourhood y* was 
convertible into good Gunsticks, and had some of it sent for into ye Room by way 
of Specimen! Anime nil magne laudis egentis! Pray, is y* Sister at Smethwick ? 
For I have not heard. You said you wou’d give me y* Picture, which I long 
earnestly for. Cou’dn’t you contrive to have it sent me directly? I am quite in 
y' debt with regard to downright goods and moveables, and what is y* proper 
subject of an Inventory—neque tu pessima muneri ferres divite me scilicet artium 
quas aut Parrhasius protulit aut Scopas—sed non hac mihi vis! 1 will, however, 
endeavour to be more upon a Par with you w" regard to presents, tho’ I never 
can with regard to y® Pleasures I have receiv’d frd y™ conversation. I make 
People wonder at my Exploits in pulling down walls, Hovels, cow-houses, «c. ; 
and my Place is not y®° same. I am, that is, wt" Regard to you a Faithfull Friend, 
and he serv', W. S. 


M* Whistler and you and I and St T. Head (who I shoiid name first, speaking 
after y® manner of men) have just variety enough, and not too much, in our 
Charct. to make an Interview, whenever it happens, Entertaining—I mean, tho’ 
we were not old Friends and Acquaintance. 


It is the letter of a good-humoured, if a disappointed man. 
And disappointed Shenstone certainly was. ‘The Schoolmistress ’ 
should have won him more fame than it did. He had few friends. 
Percy, the Lytteltons, Pitt, Lady Luxborough (Bolingbroke’s 
charming sister), and Spence were only acquaintances for whom he 
had a tepid liking; and after his brother’s death he lived a lonely 
life. Horace Walpole seems never to have heard of him till he 
was dead, and in his pretty little essay on ‘ Modern Gardening,’ 
printed so daintily at the Strawberry Hill Press, with a translation 
into French by the Duc de Nivernois, in 1785, studiously ignores 
his existence. Of his poetry all the exquisite could find to say 
was that he was ‘a water-gruel bard’; and unkindness could go 
no further than the cruel words in which he summed up his aims : 
‘Poor man! he wanted to have all the world talk of him for 
the pretty place he had made, and which he seems to have made 
only that it might be talked of.’ 
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Talked of, the Leasowes and its ‘landskips ’ are no longer ; but 
those who visit them can still trace the ingenuity in their ordering 
which friends called genius. Long enough ago Mr. Graves un- 
kindly observed that the place was called ‘Shenstone’s Folly’ ; 
and he added, ‘this is a name which, with some sort of propriety, 
the common people give to any work of taste, the utility of which 
exceeds the level of their comprehension.’ Those who turn over 
the pages of prose and verse that Dodsley collected and eulogised 
may raise even now a kindly affection for their author. Shenstone 
has some of the marks of the true poet, and certainly not a few of 


the kindly and amiable man. 
W. H. Hurron. 
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THE FOUR FEATHERS: 


BY A. E. W. MASON. 


CHAPTER I. 
A CRIMEAN NIGHT. 


LIEUTENANT SuTCH was the first of General Feversham’s guests 
to reach Broad Place. He arrived about five o’clock on an after- 
noon of sunshine in mid June, and the old red-brick house, lodged 
on a southern slope of the Surrey hills, was glowing from a dark 
forest depth of pines with the warmth of a rare jewel. Lieu- 
tenant Sutch limped across the hall, where the portraits of the 
Fevershams rose one above the other to the ceiling, and out on 
to the stone-flagged terrace at the back. There he found his 
host sitting erect like a boy, and gazing southwards towards 
the Sussex Downs. 

‘How’s the leg?’ asked General Feversham, as he rose 
briskly from his chair. He was a small wiry man, and, in spite 
of his white hairs, alert. But the alertness was of the body. A 
bony face with a high narrow forehead and steel-blue inex- 
pressive eyes suggested a barrenness of mind. 

‘It gave me trouble during the winter,’ replied Sutch. ‘ But 
that was to be expected.’ General Feversham nodded, and for 
a little while both men were silent. From the terrace the ground 
fell steeply to a wide level plain of brown earth and emerald 
fields and dark clumps of trees. From this plain voices rose 
through the sunshine, small but very clear. Far away towards 
Horsham a coil of white smoke from a train snaked rapidly in and 
out amongst the trees; and on the horizon, patched with white 
chalk, rose the Downs. 

‘I thought that I should find you here,’ said Sutch. 

‘It was my wife’s favourite corner,’ answered Feversham in a 
quite emotionless voice. ‘She would sit here by the hour. She 
had a queer liking for wide and empty spaces.’ 

1 Copyright, 1901, by A. E. W. Mason in the United States of America. 


The character of Harry Feversham is developed from a short story by the 
author, originally printed in the Illustrated London News, and since republished. 
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‘Yes,’ said Sutch. ‘She had imagination. Her thoughts 
could people them.’ 

General Feversham glanced at his companion as though he 
hardly understood. But he asked no questions. What he did 
not understand he habitually let slip from his mind as not worth 
comprehension. He spoke at once upon a different topic. 

‘There will be a leaf out of our table to-night.’ 

‘Yes. Collins, Barberton, and Vaughan went this winter. 
Well, we are all permanently shelved upon the world’s half-pay 
list as it is. The obituary column is just the last formality 
which gazettes us out of the Service altogether,’ and Sutch 
stretched out and eased his crippled leg, which fourteen years 
ago that day had been crushed and twisted in the fall of a 
scaling-ladder. 

‘I am glad that you came before the others,’ continued 
Feversham. ‘I would like to take your opinion. This day is 
more to me than the anniversary of our attack upon the Redan. 
At the very moment when we were standing under arms in the 
dark , 

‘To the west of the quarries, I remember,’ interrupted Sutch 
with a deep breath. ‘ How should one forget ?’ 

‘At that very moment Harry was born in this house. I 
thought, therefore, that if you did not object he might join us 
to-night. He happens to be at home. He will, of course, enter 
the service, and he might learn something, perhaps, which after- 
wards will be of use—one never knows.’ 

‘By all means,’ said Sutch with alacrity. For since his 
visits to General Feversham were limited to the occasion of these 
anniversary dinners, he had never yet seen Harry Feversham. 

Sutch had for many years been puzzled as to the qualities 
in General Feversham which had attracted Muriel Graham, a 
woman as remarkable for the refinement of her intellect as for 
the beauty of her person ; and he could never find an explanation. 
He had to be content with his knowledge that for some mysterious 
reason she had married this man so much older than herself, 
and so unlike to her in character. Personal courage and an 
indomitable self-confidence were the chief, indeed the only 
qualities which sprang to light in him. Lieutenant Sutch went 
back in thought over twenty years as he sat on his garden-chair 
to a time before he had taken part, as an officer of the Naval 
Brigade, in that unsuccessful onslaught on the Redan. . He re- 
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membered a season in London to which he had come fresh from 
the China Station ; and he was curious to see Harry Feversham. 
He did not admit that it was more than the natural curiosity 
of a man who, disabled in comparative youth, had made a 
hobby out of the study of human nature. He was interested 
to see whether the lad took after his mother or his father—that 
was all. 

So that night Harry Feversham took a place at the dinner- 
table and listened to the stories which his elders told, while 
Lieutenant Sutch watched him. The stories were all of that 
dark winter in the Crimea, and a fresh story was always in the 
telling before its predecessor was ended. They were stories of 
death, of hazardous exploits; of the pinch of famine and the 
chill of snow. But they were told in clipped words and with a 
matter-of-fact tone, as though the men who related them were 
only conscious of them as far-off things; and there was seldom 
a comment more pronounced than a mere ‘that’s curious,’ or an 
exclamation more significant than a laugh. 

But Harry Feversham sat listening as though the incidents 
thus carelessly narrated were happening actually at that moment 
and within the walls of that room. His dark eyes—the eyes of 
his mother—turned with each story from speaker to speaker, and 
waited wide-open and fixed until the last word was spoken. He 
listened fascinated and enthralled. And so vividly did the 
changes of expression shoot and quiver across his face, that it 
seemed to Sutch the lad must actually hear the drone of bullets 
in the air, actually resist the stunning shock of a charge, actually 
ride down in the thick of a squadron to where guns screeched 
out a tongue of flame from a fog. Once a major of artillery spoke 
of the suspense of the hours between the parading of the troops 
before a battle and the first command to advance; and Harry’s 
shoulders worked under the intolerable strain of those lagging 
minutes. 

But he did more than work his shoulders. He threw a single 
furtive, wavering glance backwards; and Lieutenant Sutch was 
startled, and indeed more than startled, he was pained. For this 
after all was Muriel Graham’s boy. 

The look was too familiar a one to Sutch. He had seen it 
on the faces of recruits during their first experience of a battle 
too often for him to misunderstand it. And one picture in par- 
ticular rose before his mind. An advancing square at Inkermann, 
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and a tall big soldier rushing forward from the line in the eager- 
ness of his attack, and then stopping suddenly as though he 
suddenly understood that he was alone, and had to meet alone 
the charge of a mounted Cossack. Sutch remembered very 
clearly the fatal wavering glance which the big soldier had 
thrown backwards towards his companions, a glance accompanied 
by a queer sickly smile. He remembered too, with equal vivid- 
ness, its consequence. For though the soldier carried a loaded 
musket and a bayonet locked to the muzzle, he had without an 
effort of self-defence received the Cossack’s lance-thrust in his 
throat. 

Sutch glanced hurriedly about the table, afraid that General 
Feversham, or that some one of his guests, should have remarked 
the same look and the same smile upon Harry’s face. But no 
one had eyes for the lad ; each visitor was waiting too eagerly for 
an opportunity to tell a story of his own. Sutch drew a breath 
of relief and turned to Harry. But the boy was sitting with his 
elbows on the cloth and his head propped between his hands, lost 
to the glare of the room and its glitter of silver, constructing 
again out of the swift succession of anecdotes a world of cries 
and wounds, and maddened riderless chargers and men writhing 
in a fog of cannon-smoke. The curtest, least graphic descrip- 
tion of the biting days and nights in the trenches set the lad 
shivering. Even his face grew pinched, as though the iron frost 
of that winter was actually eating into his bones. Sutch touched 
him lightly on the elbow. 

‘You renew those days for me, said he. ‘Though the 
heat is dripping down the windows, I feel the chill of the 
Crimea.’ 

Harry roused himself from his absorption. 

‘The stories renew them,’ said he. 

‘No. It is you listening to the stories.’ 

And before Harry could reply, General Feversham’s voice 
broke sharply in from the head of the table : 

‘Harry, look at the clock !’ 

At once all eyes were turned upon the lad. The hands of 
the clock made the acutest of angles. It was close upon midnight, 
and from eight, without so much as a word or a question, he had 
sat at the dinner-table listening. Yet even now he rose with 
reluctance. 

‘Must I go, father?’ he asked, and the General’s guests 
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intervened in a chorus. The conversation was clear gain to 
the lad, a first taste of powder which might stand him in good 
stead afterwards. 

‘ Besides, it’s the boy’s birthday,’ added the major of artillery. 
‘He wants to stay, that’s plain. You wouldn’t find a youngster 
of fourteen sit all these hours without a kick of the foot against 
the table-leg unless the conversation entertained him. Let him 
stay, Feversham !’ . 

For once General Feversham relaxed the iron discipline under 
which the boy lived. 

‘Very well,’ said he. ‘Harry shall have an hour’s furlough 
from his bed. A single hour won’t make much difference.’ 

Harry’s eyes turned towards his father, and just for a moment 
rested upon his face with a curious steady gaze. It seemed to 
Sutch that they uttered a question, and, rightly or wrongly, he 
interpreted the question into words: 

‘ Are you blind ?’ 

But General Feversham was already talking to his neigh- 
bours, and Harry quietly sat down, and again propping his chin 
upon his hands, listened with all his soul. Yet he was not 
entertained; rather he was enthralled, he sat quiet under the 
compulsion of a spell. His face became unnaturally white, 
his eyes unnaturally large, while the flames of the candles 
shone even redder and more blurred through a blue haze of 
tobacco-smoke, and the level of the wine grew steadily lower in 
the decanters. 

Thus half of that one hour's furlough was passed; and then 
General Feversham, himself jogged by the unlucky mention of a 
name, suddenly blurted out in his jerky fashion : 

‘Lord Wilmington. One of the best names in England if you 
please. Did you ever see his house in Warwickshire? Every 
inch of the ground you would think would have a voice to bid 
him play the man, if only in remembrance of his fathers... . . 
It seemed incredible and mere camp rumour, but the rumour 
grew. If it was whispered at the Alma, it was spoken aloud at 
Inkermann, it was shouted at Balaclava. Before Sebastopol the 
hideous thing was proved. Wilmington was acting as galloper to 
his General. I believe upon my soul the General chose him for 
the duty, so that the fellow might set himself right. There were 
three hundred yards of bullet-swept flat ground, and a message to 
be carried‘across them. Had Wilmington toppled off his horse 
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on the way, why, there were the whispers silenced for ever. Had 
he ridden through alive he earned distinction besides. But he 
didn’t dare, he refused! Imagine it if you can! He sat shaking 
on his horse and declined. You should have seen the General. 
His face turned the colour of that Burgundy. “No doubt you 
have a previous engagement,” he said, in the politest voice you 
ever heard—just that, not a word of abuse. A previous engage- 
ment on the battle-field! For the life of me I could hardly help 
laughing. But it was a tragic business for Wilmington. He was 
broken of course, and slunk back to London. Every house was 
closed to him, he dropped out of his circle like a lead bullet you 
let slip out of your hand into the sea. The very women in 
Piccadilly spat if he spoke to them ; and he blew his brains out 
in a back bedroom off the Haymarket. Curious that,eh? He 
hadn’t the pluck to face the bullets when his name was at stake, 
yet he could blow his own brains out afterwards.’ 

Lieutenant Sutch chanced to look at the clock as the story 
came to an end. It was now a quarter to one. Harry Feversham 
had still a quarter of an hour’s furlough, and that quarter of an 
hour was occupied by a retired surgeon-general with a great 
wagging beard, who sat nearly opposite to the boy. 

‘I can tell you an incident still more curious,’ he said. ‘The 
man in this case had never been under fire before, but he was of 
my own profession. Life and death were part of his business. 
Nor was he really in any particular danger. The affair happened 
during a hill campaign in India. We were encamped in a valley, 
and a few Pathans used to lie out on the hillside at night and 
take long shots into the camp. A bullet ripped through the 
canvas of the hospital tent—that was all. The surgeon crept out 
to his own quarters, and his orderly discovered him half-an-hour 
afterwards lying in his blood stone dead.’ 

‘Hit?’ exclaimed the Major. 

‘Not a bit of it,’ said the surgeon. ‘He had quietly opened 
his instrument-case in the dark, taken out a lancet and severed 
his femoral artery. Sheer panic, do you see, at the whistle of a 
bullet.’ 

Even upon these men, case-hardened to horrors, the incident 
related in its bald simplicity wrought its effect. From some 
there broke a half-uttered exclamation of disbelief; others moved 
restlessly in their chairs with a sort of physical discomfort, be- 
cause a man had sunk so far below humanity. Here an officer 
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gulped his wine, there a second shook his shoulders as though to 
shake the knowledge off as a dog shakes water. There was only 
one in all that company who sat perfectly still in the silence 
which followed upon the story. That one was the boy Harry 
Feversham. 

He sat with his hands now clenched upon his knees and 
leaning forward a little across the table towards the surgeon; 
his cheeks white as paper, his eyes burning and burning with 
ferocity. He had the look of a dangerous animal in the trap. 
His body was gathered, his muscles taut. Sutch had a fear that 
the lad meant to leap across the table and strike with all his 
strength in the savagery of despair. He had indeed reached out 
a restraining hand when General Feversham’s matter-of-fact voice 
intervened, and the boy’s attitude suddenly relaxed. 

‘Queer incomprehensible things happen. Here are two — 
of them. You can only say they are the truth and pray God you 
may forget em. But you can’t explain. For you can’t under- 
stand.’ 

Sutch was moved to lay his hand upon Harry’s shoulder. 

‘Can you?’ he asked, and regretted the question almost 
before it was spoken. But it was spoken, and Harry’s eyes turned 
swiftly towards Sutch, and rested upon his face, not, however, 
with any betrayal of guilt, but quietly, inscrutably. Nor did he 
answer the question, although it was answered in a fashion by 
General Feversham. 

‘Harry understand!’ exclaimed the General with a snort of 
indignation. ‘How should he? He’s a Feversham.’ 

The question, which Harry’s glance had mutely put before, 
Sutch in the same mute way repeated. ‘Are you blind?’ his 
eyes asked of General Feversham. Never had he heard an 
untruth so demonstrably untrue. A mere look at the father 
and the son proved it so. Harry Feversham wore his father’s 
name, but he had his mother’s dark and haunted eyes, his 
mother’s breadth of forehead, his mother’s delicacy of profile, his 
mother’s imagination. I needed perhaps a stranger to recognise 
the truth. The father had been so long familiar with his son’s 
aspect that it had no significance to his mind. 

‘Look at the clock, Harry.’ 

The hour’s furlough had run out. Harry rose from his chair, 
and drew a breath. 

‘ Good-night, sir,’ he said, and walked to the door. 
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The servants had long since gone to bed; and, as Harry 
opened the door, the hall gaped black like the mouth of night. 
For a second or two the boy hesitated upon the threshold, and 
seemed almost to shrink back into the lighted room as though 
in that dark void peril awaited him. And peril did—the peril of 
his thoughts. 

He stepped out of the room and closed the door behind him. 
The decanter was sent again upon its rounds, there was a popping 
of soda-water bottles, the talk revolved again in its accustomed 
groove. Harry was in an instant forgotten by all but Sutch. 
The Lieutenant, although he prided himself upon his impartial 
and disinterested study of human nature, was the kindliest of men. 
He had more kindliness than observation by a great deal. More- 
over, there were special reasons which caused him to take an interest 
in Harry Feversham. He sat for a little while with the air of 
a man profoundly disturbed. Then, acting upon an impulse, he 
went to the door, opened it noiselessly, as noiselessly passed out, 


' and, without so much as a click of the latch, closed the door 


behind him. 

And this is what he saw: Harry Feversham holding in the 
centre of the hall a lighted candle high above his head and look- 
ing up towards the portraits of the Fevershams as they mounted 
the walls and were lost in the darkness of the roof. A muffled 
sound of voices came from the other side of the door-panels. But 
the hall itself was silent. Harry stood remarkably still, and the 
only thing which moved at all was the yellow flame of the candle 
as it flickered apparently in some faint draught. The light 
wavered across the portraits, glowing here upon a red coat, glitter- 
ing there upon a corselet of steel. For there was not one man’s 
portrait upon the walls which did not glisten with the colours of 
a uniform, and there were the portraits of many men. Father 
and son, the Fevershams had been soldiers from the very birth of 
the family. Father and son, in lace collars and bucket boots, in 
Ramillies wigs and steel breastplates, in velvet coats with powder 
on their hair, in shakos and swallow-tails, in high stocks and 
frogged coats, they looked down upon this last Feversham, 
summoning him to the like service. They were men of one 
stamp; no distinction of uniform could obscure their relation- 
ship—lean-faced men, hard as iron, rugged in feature, thin-lipped, 
with firm chins and straight level mouths, narrow foreheads, and 
the steel-blue inexpressive eyes; men of courage and resolution, 
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no doubt, but without subtleties, or nerves, or that burdensome 
gift of imagination; sturdy men, a little wanting in delicacy, 
hardly conspicuous for intellect; to put it frankly, men rather 
stupid—all of them, in a word, first-class fighting men, but not 
one of them a first-class soldier. 

But Harry Feversham plainly saw none of their defects. To 
him they were one and all portentous and terrible. He stood 
before them in the attitude of a criminal before his judges, reading 
his condemnation in their cold unchanging eyes. Lieutenant 
Sutch understood more clearly why the flame of the candle 
flickered. There was no draught in the hall, but the boy’s hand 
shook. And finally, as though he had heard the mute voices of 
his judges delivering sentence and admitted its justice, he actually 
bowed to the portraits on the wall. As he raised his head, he saw 
Lieutenant Sutch in the embrasure of the doorway. 

He did not start, he uttered no word ; he let his eyes quietly 
rest upon Sutch and waited. Of the two it was the nian who was 
embarrassed. 

‘Harry,’ he said, and in spite of his embarrassment he had the 
tact to use the tone and the language of one addressing not a boy, 
but a comrade equal in years, ‘we meet for the first time to- 
night. But I knew your mother a long time ago. I like to think 
that I have the right to call her by that much misused word— 
friend. Have you anything to tell me?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Harry. 

‘The mere telling sometimes lightens a trouble.’ 

‘It is kind of you. There is nothing.’ 

Lieutenant Sutch was rather at a loss. The lad’s loneliness 
made a strong appealtohim. For lonely the boy could not but be, 
set apart as he was no less unmistakably in mind as in feature from 
his father and his father’s fathers. Yet what more could he do? 
His tact again came to his aid. He took his card-case from his 
pocket. 

‘You will find my address upon this card. Perhaps some day 
you will give me a few days of your company. I can offer you on 
my side a day or two’s hunting.’ 

A spasm of pain shook for a fleeting moment the boy’s 
steady inscrutable face. It passed, however, swiftly as it had 
come. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ Harry monotonously repeated. ‘ You are 
very kind.’ 
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‘And if ever you want to talk over a difficult question with an 
older man, I am at your service.’ 

He spoke purposely in a formal voice lest Harry with a boy’s 
sensitiveness should think he laughed. Harry took the card and 
repeated his thanks. Then he went upstairs to bed. 

Lieutenant Sutch waited uncomfortably in the hall until the 
light of the candle had diminished and disappeared. Something 
was amiss, he was very sure. There were words which he should 
have spoken to the boy, but he had not known how to set about 
the task. He returned to the dining-room, and with a feeling 
that he was almost repairing his omissions, he filled his glass and 
called for silence. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘this is June 15th,’ and there was 
great applause and much rapping on the table. ‘It is the anni- 
versary of our attack upon the Redan. It is also Harry Fever- 
sham’s birthday. For us, our work is done. I ask you to drink 
the health of one of the youngsters who are ousting us. His work 
lies before him. The traditions of the Feversham family are 
very well known to us. May Harry Feversham carry them on! 
May he add distinction to a distinguished name !’ 

At once all that company was on its feet. 

‘Harry Feversham !’ 

The name was shouted with so hearty a goodwill that the 
glasses on the tablerang. ‘ Harry Feversham, Harry Feversham,’ 
the cry was repeated and repeated, while old General Feversham 
sat in his chair, with a face aflush with pride. And a boya 
minute afterwards in a room high up in the house heard the 
muffled words of a chorus : 

For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
For he’s a jolly good fellow, 


For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
And so say all of us, 


and believed the guests upon this Crimean night were drinking 
his father’s health. He turned over in his bed and lay shivering. 
He saw in his mind a broken officer slinking at night in the 
shadows of the London streets. He pushed back the flap of a 
tent and stooped over a man lying stone-dead in his blood, with an 
open lancet clenched in his right hand. And he saw that the 
face of the broken officer and the face of the dead surgeon were 
one ; and that one face, the face of Harry Feversham. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CAPTAIN TRENCH AND A TELEGRAM. 


THIRTEEN years later, and in the same month of June, Harry 
Feversham’s health was drunk again, but after a quieter fashion 
and in a smaller company. The company was gathered in a room 
high up in a shapeless block of buildings which frowns like a 
fortress over Westminster. A stranger crossing St. James’s Park 
southwards, over the suspension bridge, at night, who chanced to 
lift his eyes and see suddenly the tiers of lighted windows towering 
above him to so precipitous a height, might be brought to a stop 
with the fancy that here in the heart of London was a mountain 
and the gnomes at work. Upon the tenth floor of this building 
Harry had taken a flat during his year’s furlough from his regi- 
ment in India; and it was in the dining-room of this flat that 
the simple ceremony took place. The room was furnished in 
a dark and restful fashion, and since the chill of the weather 
belied the calendar, a comfortable fire blazed in the hearth. A 
bay window over which the blinds had not been lowered com- 
manded London. 

There were four men smoking about the dinner-table. Harry 
Feversham was unchanged except for a fair moustache which con- 
trasted with his dark hair, and the natural consequences of growth. 
He was now a man of middle height, long-limbed and well-knit 
like an athlete, but his features had not altered since that night 
when they had been so closely scrutinised by Lieutenant Sutch. 
Of his companions two were brother-officers on leave in England, 
like himself, whom he had that afternoon picked up at his club. 
Captain Trench, a small man, growing bald, with a small, sharp, 
resourceful face and black eyes of a remarkable activity, and 
Lieutenant Willoughby, an officer of quite a different stamp. A 
round forehead, a thick snub nose, and a pair of vacant and pro- 
truding eyes gave to him an aspect of invincible stupidity. He 
spoke but seldom, and never to the point, but rather to some point 
long forgotten which he had since been laboriously revolving in 
his mind; and he continually twisted a moustache, of which the 
ends curled up towards his eyes with a ridiculous ferocity. A 
man whom one would dismiss from mind as of no consequence 
upon a first thought, and take again into one’s consideration upon 
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a second. For he was born stubbornas well as stupid; and the 
harm which his stupidity might do, his stubbornness would hinder 
him from admitting. He was not a man to be persuaded ; having 
few ideas he clung to them; it was no use to argue with him, for 
he did not hear the argument, but behind his vacant eyes all the 
while he turned over his crippled thoughts and was satisfied. The 
fourth at the table was Durrance, a lieutenant of the East Surrey 
Regiment, and Feversham’s friend, who had come in answer to a 
telegram. 

This was June of the year 1882, and the thoughts of civilians 
turned towards Egypt with anxiety, those of soldiers with an eager 
anticipation. Arabi Pasha, in spite of threats, was steadily 
strengthening the fortifications of Alexandria, and already a long 
way to the south, the other, the great danger, was swelling like a 
thunder-cloud. <A year had passed since a young, slight, and tall 
Dongolawi, Mohammed Ahmed, had marched through the villages 
of the White Nile, preaching with the fire of a Wesley the coming 
of a Saviour. The passionate victims of the Turkish tax-gatherer 
had listened, had heard the promise repeated in the whispers of the 
wind in the withered grass, had found the holy names imprinted 
even upon the eggs they gathered up. In 1882 Mohammed had 
declared himself that Saviour, and had won his first battles 
against the Turks. 

‘There will be trouble,’ said Trench, and the sentence was 
the text on which three of the four men talked. In a rare 
interval, however, the fourth, Harry Feversham, spoke upon a 
different subject. 

‘I am very glad you were all able to dine with me to-night. 
I telegraphed to Castleton as well, an officer of ours,’ he explained 
to Durrance, ‘ but he was dining with a big man from the War 
Office, and leaves for Scotland afterwards, so that he could not 
come. I have news of a sort.’ 

The three men leaned forward, their minds still full of the 
dominant subject. But it was not about the prospect of war that 
Harry Feversham had to speak. 

‘I only reached London this morning from Dublin,’ he said 
with a shade of embarrassment. ‘I have been some weeks in 
Dublin.’ 

Durrance lifted his eyes from the tablecloth and looked 
quietly at his friend. 

‘Yes?’ he asked steadily. 
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‘I have come back engaged to be married.’ 

Durrance lifted his glass to his lips. 

‘Well, here’s luck to you, Harry,’ he said, and that was all. 
The wish, indeed, was almost curtly expressed, but there was 
nothing wanting in it to Feversham’s ears. The friendship 
between these two men was not one in which affectionate phrases 
had any part. There was, in truth, no need of such. Both 
men were securely conscious of it; they estimated it at its true 
strong value; it was a helpful instrument which would not wear 
out, put into their hands for a hard, lifelong use; but it was not, 
and never had been, spoken of between them. Both men were 
grateful for it, as fora rare and undeserved gift; yet both knew 
that it might entail an obligation of sacrifice. But the sacrifices, 
were they needful, would be made, and they would not be 
mentioned. It may be, indeed, that the very knowledge of its 
strength constrained them to a particular reticence in their words 
to one another. 

‘Thank you, Jack!’ said Feversham. ‘I am glad of your 
good wishes. It was you who introduced me to Ethne. I cannot 
forget it.’ 

Durrance set his glass down without any haste. There followed 
a moment of silence, during which he sat with his eyes upon the 
tablecloth, and his hands resting on the table-edge. 

‘Yes, he said in a level voice. ‘I did you a good turn 
then.’ 

He seemed on the point of saying more, and doubtful how to 
say it. But Captain Trench’s sharp, quick, practical voice, a 
voice which fitted the man who spoke, saved him his pains. 

‘Will this make any difference?’ asked Trench. 

Feversham replaced his cigar between his lips. 

‘You mean, shall I leave the service?’ he asked slowly. ‘I 
don’t know ;’ and Durrance seized the opportunity to rise from 
the table and cross to the window, where he stood with his back 
to his companions. Feversham took the abrupt movement for a 
reproach, and spoke to Durrance’s back, not to Trench. 

‘I don’t know,’ he repeated. ‘It will need thought. There is 
much to be said. On the one side, of course, there’s my father, 
my career, such as it is. On the other hand, there is her father, 
Dermod Eustace.’ 

‘ He wishes you to chuck your commission ?’ asked Willoughby. 

‘He has no doubt the Irishman’s objection to constituted 
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authority,’ said Trench with a laugh. ‘But need you subscribe 
to it, Feversham ?’ 

‘It is not merely that.’ It was still to Durrance’s back that he 
addressed his excuses. ‘ Dermod is old, his estates going to ruin, 
and there are other things. Youknow, Jack?’ The direct appeal 
he had to repeat, and even then Durrance answered it absently : 

‘Yes, I know,’ and he added like one quoting a catch-word, 
“Tf you want any whisky, rap twice on the floor with your foot. 
The servants understand.”’ 

‘Precisely,’ said Feversham. He continued, carefully weighing 
his words, and still intently looking across the shoulders of his 
companions to his friend. 

‘Besides, there is Ethne herself. Dermod for once did an 
appropriate thing when he gave her that name. For she is of her 
country, and more of her county. She has the love of it in her 
bones. I do not think that she could be quite happy in India, 
or indeed in any place which was not within reach of Donegal, 
the smell of its peat, its streams, and the brown friendliness of 
its hills. One has to consider that.’ 

He waited for an answer, and getting none went on again. 
Durrance, however, had no thought of reproach in his mind. He 
knew that Feversham was speaking—he wished very much that 
he would continue to speak for a little while—but he paid no 
heed to what was said. He stood looking steadfastly out of the 
windows. Over against him was the glare from Pall Mall striking 
upwards to the sky, and the chains of lights banked one above 
the other as the town rose northwards, and a rumble as of a 
million carriages was in his ears. At his feet, very far below, lay 
St. James’s Park silent and black, a quiet pool of darkness in the 
midst of glitter and noise. Durrance had a great desire to escape 
out of this room into its secrecy. But that he could not do 
without remark. Therefore he kept his back turned to his 
companion and leaned his forehead against the window, and hoped 
his friend would continue to talk. For he was face to face with 
one of the sacrifices which must not be mentioned, and which no 
sign must betray. 

Feversham did continue, and if Durrance did not listen, on 
the other hand Captain Trench gave to him his closest attention. 
But it was evident that Harry Feversham was giving reasons 
seriously considered. He was not making excuses, and in the end 
Captain Trench was satisfied. 
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‘Well, I drink to you, Feversham,’ he said, ‘ with all the proper 
sentiments.’ 

‘I too, old man,’ said Willoughby, obediently following his 
senior’s lead. 

Thus they drank their comrade’s health, and as their empty 
glasses rattled on the table, their came a knock upon the door. 

The two officers looked up. Durrance turned about from the 
window. Feversham said, ‘Come in’; and his servant brought 
in to him a telegram. 

Feversham tore open the envelope carelessly, as carelessly read 
through the telegram, and then sat very still with his eyes upon 
the slip of pink paper, and his face grown at once extremely grave. 
Thus he sat for an appreciable time, not so much stunned as 
thoughtful. And in the room there was a complete silence. 
Feversham’s three guests averted their eyes. Durrance turned 
again to his window; Willoughby twisted his moustache and gazed 
intently upwards at the ceiling ; Captain Trench shifted his chair 
round and stared into the glowing fire, and each man’s attitude 
expressed a certain suspense. It seemed that sharp upon the heels 
of Feversham’s good news calamity had come knocking at the 
door. 

‘There is no answer, said Harry, and fell to silence again. 
Once he raised his head and looked at Trench as though he had a 
mind to speak. But he thought the better of it, and so dropped 
again to the consideration of this message. And in a moment or 
two the silence was sharply interrupted, but not by any one of the 
expectant motionless three men seated in the room. The inter- 
ruption came from without. 

From the parade ground of Wellington Barracks the drums 
and fifes sounding the tattoo shrilled through the open window 
with a startling clearness like a sharp summons, and diminished 
as the band marched away across the gravel and again grew loud. 
Feversham did not change his attitude, but the look upon his 
face was now that of a man listening, and listening thoughtfully, 
just as he had read thoughtfully. In the years which followed 
that moment was to recur again and again to the recollection of 
each of Harry’s three guests. The lighted room with the bright 
homely fire, the open window overlooking the myriad lamps of 
London, Harry Feversham seated with the telegram spread before 
him, the drums and fifes calling loudly, and then dwindling to a 
music very small and pretty—music which beckoned, where a 
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moment ago it had commanded: all these details made up a 
picture of which the colours were not to fade by any lapse of time, 
although its significance was not apprehended now. 

It was remembered that Feversham rose abruptly from his 
chair, just before the tattoo ceased. He crumpled the telegram 
loosely in his hands, tossed it into the fire, and then, leaning his 
back against the chimney-piece and upon one side of the fireplace, 
said again : 

‘I don’t know’; as though he had thrust that message, what- 
ever it might be, from his mind, and was summing up in this 
indefinite way the argument which had gone before. Thus that 
long silence was broken, and a spell was lifted. But the fire took 
hold upon the telegram and shook it, so that it moved like a thing 
alive and in pain. It twisted, and part of it unrolled, and for a 
second lay open and smooth of creases, lit up by the flame and 
as yet untouched ; so that two or three words sprang, as it were, 
out of a yellow glare of fire and were legible. Then the flame 
seized upon that smooth part too, and in a moment it shrivelled 
into black tatters. But Captain Trench was all this while staring 
into the fire. 

‘You return to Dublin, I suppose?’ said Durrance. He had 
moved back again into the room. Like his companions, he was 
conscious of an unexplained relief. 

‘To Dublin, no. I go to Donegal in three weeks’ time. There 
is to be a dance. It is hoped you will come.’ 

‘I am not sure that I can manage it. There is just a chance, 
I believe, should trouble come in the East, that I may go out on 
the Staff’ The talk thus came round again to the chances of peace 
and war, and held in that quarter till the boom of the Westminster 
clock told that the hour was eleven. Captain Trench rose from 
his seat on the last stroke ; Willoughby and Durrance followed his 
example. 

‘I shall see you to-morrow,’ said Durrance to Feversham. 

‘ As usual,’ replied Harry; and his three guests descended from 
his rooms and walked across the Park together. At the corner of 
Pall Mall, however, they parted company, Durrance mounting 
St. James’s Street, while Trench and Willoughby crossed the road 
into St. James’s Square. There Trench slipped his arm through 
Willoughby’s, to Willoughby’s surprise for Trench was an un- 
demonstrative man. 

‘ You know Castleton’s address ?’ he asked. 
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‘Albemarle Street,’ Willoughby answered and added the number. 

‘He leaves Euston at twelve o'clock. It is now ten minutes 
pasteleven. Are you curious, Willoughby? I confess to curiosity. 
I am an inquisitive methodical person, and when a man gets a 
telegram bidding him tell Trench something and he tells Trench 
nothing, I am curious as a philosopher to know what that some- 
thing is! Castleton is the only other officer of our regiment in 
London. Castleton, too, was dining with a big man from the War 
Office. I think that if we take a hansom to Albemarle Street we 
shall just catch Castleton upon his doorstep.’ 

Mr. Willoughby, who understood very little of Trench’s 
meaning, nevertheless cordially agreed to the proposal. 

‘I think it would be prudent,’ said he, and he hailed a passing 
cab. A moment later the two men were driving to Albemarle 
Street. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER. 


DuRRANCE, meanwhile, walked to his lodging alone, remembering 
a day, now two years since, when by a curious whim of old Dermod 
Eustace he had been fetched against his will to the house by the 
Lennon river in Donegal, and there, to his surprise, had been 
made acquainted with Dermod’s daughter Ethne. For she sur- 
prised all who had first held speech with the father. Durrance 
had stayed for a night in the house, and through that evening 
she had played upon her violin, seated with her back towards her 
audience, as was her custom when she played, lest a look or a 
gesture should interrupt the concentration of her thoughts. The 
melodies which she had played rang in his ears now. For the 
girl possessed the gift of music, and the strings of her violin 
spoke to the questions of her bow. There was in particular an 
overture—the Melusine overture—which had the very sob of the 
waves. Durrance had listened wondering, for the violin had 
spoken to him of many things of which the girl who played it 
could know nothing. It had spoken of long perilous journeys 
and the faces of strange countries; of the silver way across 
moonlit seas ; of the beckoning voices from the under edges of the 
desert. It had taken a deeper, a more mysterious tone. It had 
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told of great joys, quite unattainable, and of great griefs too, 
eternal, and with a sort of nobility by reason of their greatness ; 
and of many unformulated longings beyond the reach of words; 
but with never a single note of mere complaint. So it had 
seemed to Durrance that night as he had sat listening while 
Ethne’s face was turned away. So it seemed to him now when 
he knew that her face was still to be turned away for all his days. 
He had drawn a thought from her playing which he was at 
some pains to keep definite in his mind. The true music cannot 
complain. F 

Therefore it was that as he rode the next morning into the 
Row his blue eyes looked out upon the world from his bronzed 
face with not a jot less of his usual friendliness. He waited at 
half-past nine by the clump of lilacs and laburnums at the end of 
the sand, but Harry Feversham did not join him that morning, 
nor indeed for the next three weeks. Ever since the two men 
had graduated from Oxford it had been their custom to meet 
at this spot and hour, when both chanced to be in town, and 
Durrance was puzzled. It seemed to him that he had lost his 
friend as well. 

Meanwhile, however, the rumours of war grew to a certainty, 
and when at last Feversham kept the tryst, Durrance had news. 

‘I told you luck might look my way. Well, she has. I go 
out to Egypt on General Graham’s Staff. There’s talk we may run 
dow the Red Sea to Suakim afterwards.’ 

The exhilaration of his voice brought an unmistakable envy 
into Feversham’s eyes. It seemed strange to Durrance even at 
that moment of his good luck, that Harry Feversham should envy 
him—strange and rather pleasant. But he interpreted the envy 
in the light of his own ambitions. 

‘It is rough on you,’ he said sympathetically, ‘that your 
regiment has to stay behind.’ 

Feversham rode by his friend’s side in silence. Then, as they 
came to the chairs beneath the trees, he said : 

‘That was expected. The day you dined with me I sent in 
my papers.’ 

‘That night?’ said Durrance, turning in his saddle. ‘ After 
we had gone? 

‘Yes,’ said Feversham, accepting the correction. He wondered 
whether it had been intended. But Durrance rode silently 
forward. Again Harry Feversham was conscious of a reproach 
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in his friend’s silence, and again he was wrong. For Durrance 
suddenly spoke heartily, and with a laugh. 

‘I remember. You gave us your reasons that night. But 
for the life of me I can’t help wishing that we had been going out 
together. When do you leave for Ireland ?’ 

‘To-night.’ 

*So soon ?’ 

They turned their horses and rode westwards again down the 
alley of trees. The morning was still fresh. The limes and 
chestnuts had lost nothing of their early green, and since the 
May was late that year, its blossoms still hung delicately white 
like snow upon the branches and shone red against the dark 
rhododendrons. The Park shimmered in a haze of sunlight, and 
the distant roar of the streets was as the tumbling of river 
water. 

‘It is a long time since we bathed in Sandford Lasher,’ said 
Durrance. 

‘Or froze in the Easter vacations in the big snow-gully on 
Great End,’ returned Feversham. Both men had the feeling that 
on this morning a volume in their book of life was ended, and 
since the volume had been a pleasant one to read, and they did 
not know whether its successors would sustain its promise, they 
were looking backwards through the leaves before they put it 
finally away. 

‘You must stay with us, Jack, when you come back,’ said 
Feversham. 

Durrance had schooled himself not to wince, and he did not 
even at that anticipatory ‘us.’ If his left hand tightened upon 
the thongs of his reins, the sign could not be detected by his 
friend. 

‘If I come back,’ said Durrance. ‘You know my creed. I 
could never pity a man who died on active service. I would very 
much like to come by that end myself.’ 

It was a quite simple creed, consistent with the simplicity of 
the man who uttered it. It amounted to no more than this: that 
to die decently was worth a good many years of life. So that he 
uttered it without melancholy or any sign of foreboding. Even 
so, however, he had a fear that perhaps his friend might place 
another interpretation upon the words, and he looked quickly into 
his face. He only saw again, however, that puzzling look of envy 
in Feversham’s eyes. 
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‘You see there are worse things which can happen,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘ Disablement, for instance. Clever men could make a 
shift perhaps to put up with it. But what in the world should I 
do if I had to sit in a chair all my days? It makes me shiver to 
think of it,’ and he shook his broad shoulders to unsaddle that 
fear. ‘Well, this is the last ride. Let us gallop,’ and he let 
out his horse. 

Feversham followed his example, and side by side they went 
racing down the sand. At the bottom of the Row they stopped, 
shook hands, and with the curtest of nods parted. Feversham 
rode out of the Park, Durrance turned back and walked his horse 
up towards the seats beneath the trees. 

Even as a boy in his home in Devonshire upon a wooded creek 
of the Salcombe estuary, he had always been conscious of a certain 
restlessness, a desire to sail down that creek and out over the 
levels of the sea, a dream of queer outlandish countries and 
peoples beyond the dark familiar woods. And the restlessness 
had grown upon him, so that ‘Guessens,’ even when he had 
inherited it with its farms and lands, had remained always in his 
thoughts as a place to come home to rather than an estate to 
occupy a life. He purposely exaggerated that restlessness now, 
and purposely set against it words which Feversham had spoken 
and which he knew to be true. Ethne Eustace would hardly be 
happy outside her county of Donegal. Therefore, even had things 
fallen out differently, as he phrased it, there might have been a 
clash. Perhaps it was as well that Harry Feversham was to 
marry Ethne—and not another than Feversham. 

Thus at all events he argued as he rode, until the riders 
vanished from before his eyes, and the ladies in their coloured 
frocks beneath the cool of the trees. The trees themselves 
dwindled to ragged mimosas, the brown sand at his feet spread 
out in a widening circumference and took the bright colour of 
honey; and upon the empty sand black stones began to heap 
themselves shapelessly like coal, and to flash in the sun like 
mirrors. He was deep in his anticipations of the Soudan, when 
he heard his name called out softly in a woman’s voice, and, 
looking up, found himself close by the rails. 

* How do you do, Mrs. Adair ?’ said he, and he stopped his horse. 
Mrs. Adair gave him her hand across the rails. She was Durrance’s 
neighbour at Southpool, and by a year or two his elder—a tall 
woman remarkable for the many shades of her thick brown hair 
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and the peculiar pallor on her face. But at this moment the face 
had brightened, there was a hint of colour in the cheeks. 

‘I have news for you,’ said Durrance. ‘ Two special items. 
One, Harry Feversham is to be married.’ 

‘To whom ?’ asked the lady eagerly. 

‘You should know. It was in your house in Hill Street that 
Harry first met her. And I introduced him. He has been im- 
proving the acquaintance in Dublin.’ 

But Mrs. Adair already understood ; and it was plain that the 
news was welcome. 

‘Ethne Eustace,’ she cried. ‘They will be married soon ?’ 

‘ There is nothing to prevent it.’ 

‘I am glad,’ and the lady sighed as though with relief. 
‘What is your second item ?’ 

‘As good as the first. I go out on General Graham’s Staff.’ 

Mrs. Adair was silent. There came a look of anxiety into her 
eyes, and the colour died out of her face. 

‘You are very glad, I suppose,’ she said slowly. 

Durrance’s voice left her in no doubt. 

‘I should think I was. I go soon, too, and the sooner the 
better. I will come and dine some night, if I may, before I go.’ 

‘My husband will be pleased to see you,’ said Mrs. Adair 
rather coldly. Durrance did not notice the coldness, however. 
He had his own reasons for making the most of the opportunity 
which had come his way ; and he urged his enthusiasm, and laid 
it bare in words more for his own benefit than with any thought of 
Mrs. Adair. Indeed, he had always rather a vague impression of 
the lady. She was handsome in a queer, foreign way, not so un- 
common along the coasts of Devonshire and Cornwall, and she had 
good hair, and was always well dressed. Moreover, she was 
friendly. And at that point, Durrance’s knowledge of her came 
to an end. Perhaps her chief merit in his eyes was that she 
had made friends with Ethne Eustace. But he was to become 
better acquainted with Mrs. Adair. He rode away from the Park 
with the old regret in his mind that the fortunes of himself and 
his friend were this morning finally severed. As a fact he had that 
morning set the strands of a new rope a-weaving which was to 
bring them together again in a strange and terrible relationship. 
Mrs. Adair followed him out of the Park, and walked home very 
thoughtfully. 

Durrance had just one week wherein to provide his equipment, 
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and arrange his estate in Devonshire. It passed in a continuous 
hurry of preparation, so that his newspaper lay each day unfolded 
in his rooms. The General was to travel overland to Brindisi, and 
so on an evening of wind and rain towards the end of July Dur- 
rance stepped from the Dover Pier into the mail boat for Calais, 
In spite of the rain and the gloomy night, a small crowd had 
gathered to give the General a send-off. As the ropes were cast 
off a feeble cheer was raised, and before the cheer had ended, 
Durrance found himself beset by a strange illusion. He was 
leaning upon the bulwarks idly wondering whether this was his 
last view of England, and with a wish that some one of his friends 
had come down to see him go, when it seemed to him suddenly 
that his wish was answered. For he caught a glimpse of a man 
standing beneath a gas-lamp, and that man was of the stature and 
wore the likeness of Harry Feversham. Durrance rubbed his 
eyes and looked again. But the wind made the tongue of light 
flicker uncertainly within the glass, the rain too blurred the quay. 
He could only be certain that a man was standing there, he could 
only vaguely distinguish beneath the lamp the whiteness of a face. 
It was an illusion, he said to himself. Harry Feversham was at 
that moment most likely listening to a girl playing the violin 
under a clear sky in a high garden of Donegal. But even as he ~ 
was turning from the bulwarks, there came a lull of the wind, the 
lights burned bright and steady on the pier, and the face leaped 
from the shadows distinct in feature and expression. Durrance 
leaned out over the side of the boat. 

‘Harry!’ he shouted at the top of a wondering voice. 

But the figure beneath the lamp never stirred. The wind 
blew the lights again this way and that, the paddles churned the 
water, the mail-boat passed beyond the pier. It was an illusion, he 
repeated, it was a coincidence. It was the face of a stranger very 
like to Harry Feversham. It could not be Feversham’s, because 
the face which Durrance had seen so distinctly for a moment 
was a haggard wistful face, a face stamped with an extraordinary 
misery, the face of a man cast out from among his fellows. 

Durrance had been very busy all that week. He had clean 
forgotten the arrival of that telegram and the suspense which the 
long perusal of it had caused. Moreover, his newspaper had lain 
unfolded in his rooms. But his friend Harry Feversham had 
come to see him off. . 

(Zo be continued.) 
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